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ls always first with Chesterfields — first for 
Milder Better Taste—with the most in smoking pleasure 
for you and all your friends. 
Yes, these are the winning qualities you 
want and expect in a cigarette. Chesterfield 
does it and says it in 5 Key-words... 


RIGHT COMBINATION + WORLD’S BEST TOBACCOS 


> Help them “Get there first 
5) with the most.” Buy more 
Bonds for Victory * * * 
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E HAVE been asked to announce that the 
work of the Magazine Section at Marine 
Corps Headquarters, Washington, D. C. (see THE 
LEATHERNECK for February, 1944), has been 
transferred to the Division of Public Relations an’ 
that authors should direct their manuscripts a 
cordingly. 


IDENTIFICATION OF GEAR 


- IS reported that a considerable number of 
Marines, in moving around the country, are 
losing their gear because it is improperly marked. 
To remedy this situation, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps has issued a letter of instruction 
that all personnel transferred within the United 
States, place in each piece of baggage an envelope 
containing the following information: date, full 
name, service number, present station, destination. 
The letter provides that if necessary for security 
purposes the present station and destination may 
be omitted. 
This identification of baggage is in addition to, 
and not in place of, the marking of clothing and 
gear as required by Marine Corps regulations. 


WAR BONDS 


"THE Fifth War loan drive will be in progress 

at the time this issue appears in print. Men 

in the Marine Corps have made creditable show- 

ings in previous drives. This is just a reminder 

that war bonds are still the best investment for 
those who may have spare funds. 
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“KEEPS YOUR SKIN AT EASE” * Prickly Heat * Chafing 


AND ANTISEPTIC! Nettle Rosh irritat 


On Sale at Better Drug Stores and Toilet Goods Counters and Post Exchanges E 
CHARLES AMMEN CO., LTD., Alexandria, Louisiana, U.S.A. 


“Put ler There 


ne ISSION accomplished” is cause for a happyg 

How about a Baby Ruth?” Ready on all fron 
joyment and food-energy “pick-up”, Baby Ruth is 
... brings dextrose, an energy sugar, helping 
energy. . . refreshes and satisfies fighters, on d 


Baby Ruth’s mission is to 
be on hand in Army PX’s and 
Ships’ Canteens everywhere. 
Delicious Baby Ruth invites 
you to “put ‘er there!” often. 
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BARINE, meet... 


cover. She says: 
magazine 
brightens many * for the camera 
Her breesy beauty 1 ae about when she smiles listen. And she 
“What does # mo he knows they must really é 

oo 
man? Her es them glisten. Dr. Lyon ‘s! 


knows what make 


Because there is nothing else that cleans 
plishes teeth more quickly, Dr. Lyon's Tooth Powder 
is a ‘First Choice“... just try it! 


ords are in. It’s the same old story with just one exception... 
tooth powder— Dr. Lyon's Tooth Powder—has become 
ar than ever. 

ar it’s Dr. Lyon's Tooth Powder that leads the whole 
ity. The reason for this preference is easy to explain: 
>thing...even if you were to pay double the price... 
sely nothing you can buy which cleans your teeth 
pre thoroughly and more pleasantly than Dr. Lyon's. 
today. Use it. See how it works to reveal the natural 
teeth. And you'll like the way its delightful flavor 
feeling clean and fresh. 


YON’S 
h Powder 
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Sound 
Off 


SQUADRON’S GIRL 


Sirs: 
We the members of Squadron 
34, Marine Aviation Detach- 
ment at NATTC, would like 
to have this pix of Vera Lane 
published in THE LEATH- 
ERNECK as she has been 
unanimously elected “Our 
Favorite Pin-Up Girl”. 
Pvt. A. J. “Weasel” Faella. 
(and 72 others) 
Memphis, Tenn. 


VERA LANE 
“Our Favorite Pin-Up" 


* Miss Lane informs us 
she is 58” in height, 
weighs 130 pounds, has 
blonde hair, green eyes 
and is twenty years old. 
She was formerly with 
Russ Morgan at the Am- 
bassador Hotel in Chi- 
cago and is now with the 
Aunt Jemima Musical 
Series and other network 
shows. Mailing address: 
care of CBS, Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago.—Eds. 


“A SWELL FELLOW" 


Sirs: 

In reading the May issue, I 
came across the name of my 
best friend in the casualties 
list. He came from New York 
and his name is John Panchy- 
shyn. I do not know if he is 
dead or wounded, but I would 
like to write something about 
him so that wherever he may 
be he might know his friends 
still remember what a swell 
fellow he was. . 

Some old-timers might call 
him a boot, but I think he’s a 
grand Marine. I would like to 
tell his mother that no matter 
how or when, I will square 
things for him if it takes the 


“Don't think I'm going to.,, 
[stand and yell my head off 


GRIFFIN is the favorite 


shoe polish of aii the 


services ... year after 
year it outsells all other 


GRIFFIN ABC PASTE, 
in the easy-opening 
can, gives you a 
bright, long-lasting 
shine chat re-brush- 
es for days. 


GRIFFIN: 

ows e way 
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TOOTH 
| \ SHOE POLISH 


ExPREssLY FOR 


Millary Wea 


hinerivcan Officers 


select Florsheim Shoes because 
it is only natural for them to 
| prefer the Florsheim Standard 
of Quality that was their choice 
in civilian life. The superior fit, 
comfort and longer wear of 
Florsheims are duplicated in a 
complete line of styles for the 
Army, Navy, Marine and Air 
Corps. All military shoes com- 
ply with service specifications— 
straight inside line, extended 
heel, built-up arch, broad toe, 
oil-treated soles. 


Write for the address of your nearest 
Florsheim dealer or store ‘ 


Most Military Styles $]()50 $| | 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE CO. 
CHICAGO 

flacturers of Fine Shoes 

~Men and Women 


SOUND OFF (continued) 
rest of my life in the Marine 
Corps. 

Pvt. A. J. Drucker. 


MC Air Station, 
Edenton, N. C 


* PFC John Panchyshyn 


is listed as “dead” in the 
May casualties list.—Eds. 


JACK McDONALD, JR. 
With Hope and Prayers 


“OUR LITTLE SON” 


Sirs: 
My husband, Sgt. Jack P. 
McDonald, somewhere in the 
Southwest Pacific, never has 
seen our little son who is now 
four months old. I have sent 
him several pictures but none 
has reached him. I know he 
reads THE LEATHER- 
NECK whenever possible and 
I wonder if you would con- 
sider publishing the enclosed 
picture with my hope and 
prayers that he will see it. 
Mrs. Jack P. McDonald. 
&136 Cornwall Rd.., 
Dundalk, Md. 


SOPAC HOSPITALS 


Sirs: 
Some of us Marines find our- 
selves in Army hospitals. 
Why aren't there more Navy 
hospitals in the Southwest 
Pacific? 

Name Withheld. 
The Pacific. 


* Although the Navy De- 
partment cannot reveal 
the number of hospitals 
in the Southwest Pacific, 
the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery states there 
are a great many ad- 
vanced base and mobile 
hospitals in that area. 
However, because of the 
military situation, Navy 
men may be placed in 
Army hospitals and vice 
versa, patients receiving 
equally good treatment 
in both.—Eds. 


TURN PAGE 


Im the 


AND ITS EASY ® BE HIS LOVING WIFE SINCE 


HE SWITCHED COLGATE BRUSHLESS 


SHAVE CREAM! IT DOESNT DRY OUT AND 
MAKE HIS FACE SORE, 


IS SMOOTH AN’ SOS HIS CHEEK! 


SAVED PLENTY 

(M A SMART U.S. MARIA 
SHAVING |S BOTH © 
AND COMFORTABLE W. 


COLGATE 
(with opologies toThe Marine's 


4 
| 

Popularity at home. Discriminating sm ond. their tremendous 


SOUND OFF (continued) 

GUNNERS’ TEACHERS 

Sirs: 

*, ty It seems unfair that the guys 

a te who are compelled to stay on 

= ; this side to teach the aerial 

gunners their job aren't al- 
xe lowed to wear the air crew Sore, painful chappi 
insignia. calls for psy 
Corp. E. S. Bartholomew. 
USMC Air Station, 

Edenton, N. C pry? 


When blazing sun 
dries, parches and 
cracks your lips—use 
Lypsyl quick. 


WEATHER 
BEATEN? 


Wind and cold rough- 


Marine. 

I had over fifty per cent 
casualties in my platoon. 

To say that the men were 
willing to die would be a lie; 
no man is willing to die. 

To say that they weren't 


THE SHOOTING IS OVER, HAVE A TALK ness, “cise ‘pin 

4 ay THE MUTUAL LIFE MANAGER NEAREST YOUR ee 

. . LIFE INSURANCE OFFERS A CAREER OF L PS L 

MGHBORLY SERVICE THAT IS BOTH SATISFYING Get 
5 DEPRESSION-PROOF. AS FIELD REPRESEN MARJORIE LUCAS for quick relief 
IVE OF THIS COMPANY, YOU ENJOY (1) PRO- Tops His League 

R TRAINING, (2) CHANCE TO oan 
ONAL CAREE ° “ONE AND ONLY” ful lips — helps heal 

oe N $4,000 - $9,000 A YEAR AND MORE, (3) Sirs: cracked, broken 
skin. Colorless — 

ae IBERAL RETIREMENT PLAN. Here is my one and only. She doesn’t show. Ap 

is Marjorie Lucas and is tops 
L. C. Comb nounced sil”) 
orp. L. ©. Combs. wherever you go. 
TH UTUAL Li Pacific Area. Costs only 25¢ at 
‘ PX and drug stores. 
Eph o INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK TOLL FOR TARAWA 

For five months I have been 

34 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK CITY 5,N.Y. hospitalized as a result of 

slowing down a machine gun (PRONOUNCED 
TWIN-AID for SMALL CUTS and BURNS 
2 apventes I have had a great deal of CAMPHO-PHENI UE 
s MENT time to think about what hap- LIQUID AND . POWDER 
pened there and especially to \ 
remember the men who went x 
a in with me. Those men had o 
engraved in their hearts the 
| a true meaning of the Corps 
and its grave responsibilities. 
¢ There was a job to be done 
5 and every one of those kids 
Bs went in determined to do it. 
* I say kids because they were 
; mighty young; but after the 
A first shock.of combat was over 
they were men and also that 
; special type of man; a fighting 


open blisters. smoll R 
cracks between toes. 


afraid to die is also stretching James F. BALLARD, Inc., St. Lquis, Mo. 


the truth. 


They were, however, pre- 

{ at pared to die, if in sacrificing 

themselves they could accom- 

* plish their mission. 

Tarawa was an epic of the 

2 highest type of courage and FOR 

comradeship. Words, espe- 

PLEASED 
GUESTS 
:) JOHN SEXTON a CO. 
CHICAGO—BROOKLYN 
DALLAS — ATLANTA PITTSBURGH 
U. s. MARIN 
hag Protect your Travel F 
with Travelers 

4 For Sale a 

"You all buckin' for 

another star, boss?" 


in my kit!” 


4 
ye 
\ 
é 
x3 Small cuts and burnss =COOLING 
bites. Use powder on ANTISEPTIC 
as: 


HOLDS COLLAR 
POINTS DOWN 


with the 
Self- 
Adjusting 
Spring 

EASY ON 
EASY OFF 


Prevents Collar Curl 


% Neatness counts in military 
as well as in civilian life. 
That's why millions of men 
in service are also wearing 
SPIFFY COLLAR STAYS. 


COSTS BUT A FEW CENTS 
AT ARMY AND PX STORES 


EVERY MARINE 


KNOWS! 
* 


Yes, every Marine knows that to learn 
while he trains as a Marine “pays off” 
in the service and when he gets back 
to civilian life. 

For, with specialized training, he is 
better prepared for quick promotion in 
the Corps and also for an after-the-war 
job that will bring more comforts of 
life to himself and to those he loves. 

All this can be accomplished by en- 
rolling with the Marine Corps Institute 
right now. 

All necessary textbooks — together 
with instruction service — are furnished 
by the Marine Corps Institute, without 
charge. And you may keep up your 
spare-time studies wherever you are 
stationed. 

For full information, write to: 


U.S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 
* 


Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 


Radio Operating 


Short Mechanical ead 
Drawing Blueprints 
Civil ey Gas and Electric 
Surveying ond Welding 
‘efrigeration Diesel Engines 
Bookkeeping ond Internal Combustion 
Business E 


NOTE: Since the Marine Corps Institute was first 
founded, the International Correspondence Schools of 
Scranton, Pa., supplying the 
institute texts and 


have had t 


SOUND OFF (continued) 


cially the printed word, are 
woefully inadequate in ex- 
pressing feelings for such ac- 
tions; in honoring the men 
who were there. 

It is hard to live with them, 
train them, and be their leader 
and still see them die. The 
greatest comradeship is temp- 
ered in the fire-fight. 

Knowing all this, I wrote 
down a few lines as a requiem 
to all the men who are still 
there, whom I knew so well, 
and also the others whom I 
know only by what they did 
there. 

IstLieut. Welles R. Bliss. 
U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


See “TOLL FOR TAR- 
AWA"; Gyrene Gyngles. 
—Eds. 


“SHE'S BEAUTIFUL” 


Sirs: 

Her name is Nellie Markham. 
She’s from Detroit and she’s 
beautiful. 


Pvt. J. E. Thole. 
San Diego, Calif. 


NELLIE MARKHAM 
Detroit Beauty 


BROTHERS 


Sirs: 

After chasing each other all 
over the Pacific for 18 months. 
Sgt. Steven Sitko and PFC 
Joseph C. Sitko, brothers, 
finally had a grand reunion 
on a small island in the South- 
west Pacific. These brothers 
had not seen each other for 
four years. Both have seen ac- 
tion on more than one of these 


islands. 
Pvt. Henry Flack. 
The Pacific. 


TRACTOR WINCHES 


Sirs: 

I have been wondering to 
whom I could give an idea 
for the improvement of the 
amphibious tractor as I was 
with a tractor outfit during 
the landing on Cape Glou-. 
cester, New Britain. 

I have been an oil field 
roughneck and I certainly saw 
the need of a power winch 
rigged on the tractors for 
pulling themselves out of mud 
holes, off of fallen trees, across 
creeks with huge rocks in 
them, up steep hills, etc. 

This would not be hard to 
design, in fact it could be in- 
stalled easily on the tractors 
over here by our own me- 
chanics. 

PFC Henry L. Porter. 
Pacific Area. 


*® Marines having ideas 
for improvement of 
equipment or tactics 
should, through channels 


IGHT trucks carrying five Dallas Huts each—and 
of Company “B” will be installed in weathertight, cor 
racks. Here’s your modern answer to military housing— 
cated and portable Dallas Huts, made by Texas Pre- 
and Tent Company. 

Designed to travel, the Dallas Hut goes anywhere easily. © 
and light, they can be shipped five to a convoy truck, ten to a fre 
car—and they're a seagoing wonder, simple to store in any availayamy 
shipping space, easy to load or unload under any conditions. 

Dallas Huts have already traveled to the far corners of the fig 
globe—have proved themselves practical and efficient in extremes 
temperature and season. They're comfortable, because they are Air-Spa 
insulated, insect-resistant, bright. Efficient and mobile as a jeep, they ca 
be erected quickly (six man-hours per unit) demounted easily. And sinc 
2, 3 or more Dallas Huts can be assembled together as a multi-unit, they 
serve as administrative offices, hospitals or other large installatiog 

Here’s how you can solve your personnel housing problem—and at 
saving of $30 to $50 per man housed! 


TODAY, the Texas PRE-FAB is growing by leaps and 
bounds, and offers attractive POST-WAR possibilities. Already 
many applications for current and post-war dealerships are 
being received —from both civilians and military men. If you 
visualize the tremendous potentialities for Texas Pre-Fabri- 
cated Housing, and would like a profitable part in the 
future of this rapidly expanding industry, sign and mail the 
coupon below. 


TEXAS PRE-FAB 


We are proud te fh, 
the Army-Navy“ E” 
banner for efficiency 


TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSING 

COMPANY (Distribution Division) 
Avery and Beckley Streets 
Dallas 8, Texas 
Gentlemen: 

I'm definitely interested in the furure of this 
industry, and would like more information 
regarding a possible dealership arrangement 
for post-war. 


Name 


Current Address 


Home Add. 
(if different from above) 


~ 
& 
\ ie 
\ 
| 
| 
(TEXAS PRE-FABRIGATED | 
= HOUSE SSE AND TENT COMPANY) 
Bookkeeping High School Subjects Sho Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


ger” 


—— 


€ two Marines and each had a date, 
mtime ... the other was late. 
dy Marine had a very tough time, 
eated and strained to get a good shine. 
The clever Marine . . . a really live wire, 
Dt a shine in a flash 


. . . because he used. . 


« The shine was much brighter, 


OR SHIP SERVICE STORES 


P. 


SOUND OFF (continued) 


address a letter to The 
Commandant. If found 
worthy, such suggestion 
may bring Letter of Com- 
mendation.—Eds. 


ESTHER DORES 
Mass. “Sweetheart” 


“MY SWEETHEART’ 


Sirs: 
...4a photo of my sweetheart, 
Miss Esther Dores of Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

PFC Harold Masterman. 
Pacific Area. 


“WHERE'S MY BUDDY?" 


SSgt. Lloyd Kirby, Addison, 
Vt. 


Corp. Mort Irwin. 
Washington, D. C. 
THE LEATHER- 
NECK is happy to help 
Marines locate their bud- 


The work was much lighter . . . Sirs: @ “I’ve got $1,240 in Bank 
And the girl fell in love Can you help me locate a few ‘ 
; ot : of my friends whom I've lost of America...and when I 
With a corking good fighter. track of? They are: Pvt. Hugh h how ‘ 
Rolfe, Burlington, Vt. and get home that hay is going 


to make my wish come 
true!” If you are wishing 
for money, Leatherneck, 
you'd better start an allot- 
ment account now. That’s 


dies. Whenever possible 
such requests should in- 
clude the full name of the 
person sought, his home 


the sure way to get it. Fill 
out an identification blank, 


address and, if known, his : | 

‘ serial number. Addresses have — Commenting 
ie requested above are: PFC Officer certify your signa- 

: Hugh Rolfe, H & S Co., “1: 

“4 eee ae 3rd Amphibious Tractor ture, and mail it to any one 
Bn., Corps Troops, 3rd of the Bank of America 
ULL E Z Amphibious Corps, c o 
FPO, Sen Francisco, branches in California. 
ai 4s Calif. SSgt. Lloyd Kirby, Your first allotment will be 
Anti-Aircraft Group, 7th 
Defense Bn., co FPO acknowledged promptly, 
5 the most popular sewing kit may [fo San Francisco, Calif. and regular interest will be 
the Armed Forces. Includes 
erything needed for quick GET IN TOUCH added to your money. 

ding: needles, buttons, pins, Sirs: 
Secissors, darning wool and the I would like to get in touch 
amous Pull E-Z Thread. with any men whe served with B k { 
me during my first cruise. 1 
Sgt. Stafford Evetts. ag 

Ist 

; San Francisco, Calif. erira 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

te Bank of America branches are lo- 
es cated in cities and towns throughout 
‘t California. You may start your 
2 

Main offices im two reserve cities 
of California... 

sethng, 

order at once— or 

L E-Z SEWING KIT 


< } 
= 
} 
Make a wish! 
‘Ss 
KNOMARK MFG. 214 Taaffe Place. Brooklyn, NY. 
fest Out The Comper || 


| 


eee 
BEAT THE HEAT with Mexsana when 
pesky mosquito bites itch, and burn of 
heat rash makes you miserable. This 
cooling medicated powder also brings 
quick relief to fiery sunburn, soothes 
and helps prevent painful skin chafe. 
Just sprinkle on Mexsana. 

STAND INSPECTION with confidence 
when you keep Mufti, the multi-use spot- 
remover handy. Removes many spots in 
a jiffy from uniforms, ties, hats, gloves 
and many kinds of materials. Mufti is 
easy to use, gets quick results. Don’t be 
without Mufti. 


eee 
QUIET THE DRUMS in your head 
with St. Joseph Aspirin when common 
headache, simple neuralgia or other in- 
organic pain brings you misery. You 
can’t buy better aspirin so why pay 
more? Get St. Joseph Aspirin, world’s 
largest seller at 10c. 

eee 
AFTER SUNDOWN—and during the 
day as well, neatly groomed hair is a 
“must.” Moroline Hair Tonic helps you 
keep that smooth appearance. Adds 
lustre. Holds down unruly hair without 
unpleasant stickiness. Economical. De- 
mand Moroline Hair Tonic. 

eee 
DON’T BE SORE when muscles ache 
from exercise. Rub on Penetro and feel 
how it soothes tired, aching muscles. 
Eases the hurt of minor burns — cuts, 
scratches. Penetro provides pain-reliev- 
ing medication in a base containing old- 
fashioned mutton suet. Ask for Penetro. 

eee 
YOUR SERVICE stores carry these 
and many other useful products that are 
all manufactured with satisfaction guar- 
anteed, by Plough, Inc. 


Made of GENUINE 
IMPORTED BRIAR 


Antique and 
Smooth Finish 
Sterling Silver 
Bond. Solid Rub- 
ber Bit Every pipe 


teed by LHS 
At all good dealers 


of brier specially selected for beauty of 
grein. 14K solid gold bend. $7 50 
Tewly ‘Perfection in Pipe” 


SOUND OFF (continued) 
“PARAMARINES” 


Sirs: 

Can you give us some dope 

about the “Paramarines’’? 
Pvt. Chas. Wodahs. 

Quantico, Va. 


* The Marine Corps para- 
chute’ battalions have 
been disbanded as such. 
First Parachute Battalion 
fought on Gavutu, 2nd 
Parachute Bn. made the 
Choiseul raid and Ist 
Parachute Reg. partici- 
pated in numerous raids 
on Bougainville. In all 
their actions the *‘Para- 
marines” were Marines 
tirst, acting as_ special 


raider or shock infantry 
troops. At no time did 
they jump in action.— 
Eds. 


LYNN SCANLON 
Has 40 Godfathers 


GODFATHERS 


Sirs: 
I am the wife of PFC John P. 
Scanlon, aviation QM, Class 
26, Camp Lejeune. On Febru- 
ary 1 our baby daughter, 
Lynne, made her entrance 
into the world and recently 
she received a communica- 
tion from 40 members of Class 
26 informing her that they 
had appointed themselves god- 
fathers to her. Enclosed was 
a war bond to start her off 
right as a 100 per cent Ameri- 
can. 

Mrs. June Scanlon. 
10 Asbury Terrace, 
Oak Lane, Phila., Pa. 


A WIFE'S LETTER 
Sirs: 

Here is a letter I received 
from my wife. I am sending 
it to you as I would like the 
people back home to know 
the kind of letter it takes to 
make a good fighting Marine. 

PFC Chas. R. Huckabee. 

Pacific Area. 


My Darling Husband: 
Ail these things I would do 
for you if I only could: 

I would go with you over 
there. 

I would cheer you when 
homesickness pulls you down. 

I would take your worries 
on my shoulders and relieve 
your mind of fear about us 
back home. 

If my Marine were taken 
prisoner, I would take his 


place. 
If you were guinded I 


GOLDEN sti 
POWDERED ICE CREAMg 
‘IN 4 FAVORITE FLAB 


we o ore we 
ond we 
| 
Long the perfect pipe moterial > 
fal 
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eas SOUND OFF (continued) 
I would help you to adjust 
yourself. 
z 2 All these things, Darling, I 
would do for you if only I 
= ; could. But it is impossible, so 
all I‘can do is stay at home 
and pray for your safe return. = 
I love you, Darling. 
Sirs: 
This is a “snap” of my fiance, . 
ey, Bernadine Burthardt of St. 
Louis, Mo. She is brown-eyed. FO TO L 
ane blonde and ain’t she pretty?” 
Pvt. Warren A. Breuer. 
Camp Pendleton, NEW, EASY WAY 
Oceanside, Calif. TO KEEP PHOTOS! 
ral ts Fotofolio holds up to 56 photos— 
“OR 28 on each leaf—in order at his 
eae finger tips! Yet Fotofolio, filled, 
at lies as flat as this magazine! No 
= paste needed! He attaches photos 
Poms easily to special gummed hinges 
soa already in place! Khaki leatherette 
+ with gold-embossed insignia of 
ie oy Marines. Packed two in box. 
é ee SPECIAL PX COST 
$7.20 PER DOZEN PAIR 
Manutactured By £. Miles tor 
Brown-Eyed Blonde 
sending in pictures of 
their girls are reminded 
to include her home ad- 
dress and other “vital sta- 
tistics.” —Eds. 
SEVEN SEAS 
Sirs: 
be MA Concerning your reply to my 
letter on Oceans and the em- 
blem of the Corps in Sound 
oe 7 Off for March, I stand awed by 
‘Oe the eminent authorities quoted 
and yet I can't refrain from 
expressing sympathy for all 
the geographers, chartograph- ii 
ers and hardy mariners who 
have for so long erroneously 
I. ant SAVONA KING likes her two believed it possible to sail the QUICK RELIEF AT YOUR 
iF, 4 jobs—modeling and profes- seven seas when, alas (accord- POST EXCHANGE | 
‘¢ ah sional dancer. Was one of the ing to your authorities) there 
- aN lovelies at the Copacabana and are only six. If your feet hurt, burn, . 
re be, ss yo ne To sea-faring men (and this | chafe or sweat, dust them 10¢ and 
definitely includes Marines) | with Dr. Scholl's Foot 
E. 4 ing and swimming. Height 5 : Powder; sprinkle it in 
; ft. 9 in. Weight 123 Ibs. there are three outstanding . h d nee A 
§ goals which can be achieved | an 
; : Soothing, comforting; 
7 : = is) in the acquisition of that salty | eases new or tight shoes. 
~~ true mariner. These goals are: fe 
i ; ~s (1) to enter the realm of King fe 
on Neptunis Rex (which means 
to cross the equator and thus | 
become a shellback, as op- 
; posed to a polywog); (2) to cc 
ia enter the realm of the Golden 
Dragon (which means to USEA 2 
is cross the 180th degree of = 
e ationwide poll of service men longitude, otherwise known as Pe: 
x the international date line); If fer d f 
uniform know a good upper when you're hot, tired and and (3) to sail the seven seas. 
4 they see it! That's why sweaty. If you don’t use Lifebuoy And you with one stroke of or when cmaliag by 
ae: Lifebuoy tops in a nation- already, grab a big, refreshing cake j air, sea or on land—try 
They know that at your nearest PX or ship's store. € 
2a merets a fellow really clean, Use it in your daily bath or shower 
: an...is a swell pepper- to stop “B.O.” 3 ere: S 
i Seah ys sf —~ Used for over a third of a century as a 
ety tb valuable aid in preventing and relieving 
ae EA 7 all forms of nausea. A trial will prove its 
T effectivéness and reliability. Acdruggists 
MOTHERSILL'S, 430 Lafayette St, New York, 3, N.Y. 
? Grimy? SINCE 1918 
k with a 


Here’s way to 
guard your lips 


soreness — and other externally 


caused lip troubles 


From Alaska to Africa, thousands of 
men in the services have discovered a 
way to guard lips against roughness, dry- 
ness, soreness, cracking — and other pain- 
ful lip troubles caused by sun, wind, dust 
and weather. 

You simply apply Chap Stick, the 
remarkable preparation that’s especially 
made for the lips. Chap Stick is gently 
medicated. It lubricates, soothes, pro- 
motes healing—and helps protect your 
lips against painful and unsightly lip con- 
ditions. 

Get Chap Stick at your Ship’s Service 
Store or any drug counter. Only 25¢. 
Look for the name Fleet’s to be sure of 
getting the genuine Chap Stick. 


Trademark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Of. 


On duty with US Forces from 


Alaska (40 below to Africa (140 above 


Clean Guns 
Fast with 


Apply with Hoppe’s Patches, swab 
gun bore freely and out comes all 
primer fouling, soot, leading, metal 
fouling and rust. Easy, fost, sure. 
Get from your dealer or send us “S 
10c for sample. Valuable “Gun 
Protection Booklet” FREE upon post 
cord request. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 

2305 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33,Pa. 


Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is safe milk 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia, by 
RMERS CREAMERY CO., inc. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


(conti a) 
your typewriter have, in your 
academic righteousness, pre- 
cluded the possibility of sail- 
ing the seven seas by leaving 
us only six! Shame! Shame! 
Shame! 

SgtMaj. L. H. Whitehouse. 
ist Guard Co., 

MB, Quantico, Va. 


® For losing one ocean 
and thus depriving Ma- 
rines and other mariners 
of their third goal, THE 
LEATHERNECK bows 
its head thrice in shame 
and emerges all wet, its 
previously quoted author- 
ities notwit hstanding.— 
Eds. 


CITATION FOR 2ND 

Sirs: 
Is it true that the Second Ma- 
rine Division has received the 
Presidential Unit Citation for 
the action at Betio Island, 
Tarawa Atoll? 

Corp. R. L. Ghiselli. 
Oakland, Calif, 


Yes.—Eds. 


“MY GIRL” 

Sirs: 

..- and here is my girl. I am 
sure she will rate publication 
as she is tops in beauty and 
has Marine blood in her. Her 
father was in the last war and 
is at present in the Pacific. 
Her name is Francis Hamil- 


ton. 
Sgt. David C. Phillips. 
Pacific Area. 


6 
FRANCIS HAMILTON 
Has Marine Blood 


“CASUALTIES” 

Sirs: 
Among “Casualties” in the 
May LEATHERNECK you 
list my son, the late PlSgt. 
Clarence D. Puckett, as from 
the State of California. He 
was from Detroit, Mich. 
Please correct this mistake. 

Mrs. D. Puckett. 
Detroit, Mich. 


giving a big blow- 
arines Tonight 


Shaving daily 


irritate your 


HOW THIS SHAVE CREAM— 
SPECIALLY MADE FOR DAILY SHAVING 
PROTECTS YOUR SKIN 


Needs no brush—Not sticky or greasy | s 


WO SPECIAL PROBLEMS of men in service are 
the irritation that frequent shaving may 
have for a tender skin . . . and the nuisance of 
a wet shaving brush. 
Glider, a rich, soothing cream, was developed 
especially to help solve these problema 
sticky or greasy, it needs no brush. 


Smooth, clean shaves in comfort 
To use Glider, just wet your face, if conditions 
permit. Then smooth on Glider quickly and easily 
with your fingers—never a brush. 

At once, Glider smooths down the flaky top 
layer of your skin, softens toughest whiskers com- 
pletely. Your razor’s sharp edge glides over your 
face . . . removes each whisker closely and cleanly 
at the skin line without scraping or irritation. 

Your face feels smoother _ 


Get Glider today. It saves time and fuss . . . and 
helps prevent the irritation that often comes from 
daily shaving. It leaves your face feeling smoother, 
looking cleaner. 

Glider was developed by The J. B. Williams 
Company, makers of fine shaving preparations for 
over 100 years. See if it doesn’t give you the 
smoothest shaves you've ever had. 
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Anticipation of the morrow governs life on 
a troop transport on the eve of "D Day" 


beach at Green Island, off New Irele 


ces to strike strongly the Japay wit 


r 


off the north end of 8-——~=— 


woy, what the men are 


is ship, all but a few 


‘elow or attempting to 


2 look more Ameri- 


Folude Invasion 


e At Sea, Somewhere in the South Pacific, vepruary 14, (J ayed)—Tomorrow is D-day. Tomorrow we 


ming now, and junior officers 


40D G10 pidevan are 


and matches are being put into tin 


gown at us. Tomorrow, whatever it may bring, now seems far away. 


x | = 
"Oh," I say. 
Squatting on the deck, amids) A Ons of eur 
Ny bog told da try To 


EVERY AMERICAN IS PLEDGED TO DO HIS OR HER PART TOWARD THE ATTAINMENT OF 
VICTORY AND PEACE. THOSE IN THE SERVICE ARE DOING MORE THAN THEIR SHARE. WE 
SALUTE THE MEN AND WOMEN OF OUR ARMED FORCES. LET THOSE OF US WHO HAVE 
SUPPORTING ROLES TO PLAY SO CONDUCT OURSELVES THAT ON THEIR RETURN THEY 
WILL BE AS PROUD OF US AS WE ARE OF THEM. 
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“Dad writes he sure envies us, getting all 
the Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish we want” 


THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION OF DYANSHINE LIQUID SHOE 
POLISH IS NOW BEING SHIPPED TO OUR ARMED FORCES 


What do servicemen think about? 
Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish for 
one thing—they bombard us with 
letters about their favorite shoe pol- 
ish, with statements like these: 


“I sort of depend on Dyanshine 
now, especially for inspection.” 


“Ihave a pair of regular issue shoes 


H PAT. OFF 


about 8 months old and have used 
Dyanshine on them at all times— 
they really shine better than the 
day they left the factory.” 

Yes, Dyanshine is easy on the leather 
as well as easy to apply. And it makes 
no difference whether the shoes are 
Government Issue or “store” variety, 
it keeps them looking bright and 
clean under severest usage. 


SHOE POLISH 


8800" 


SHOE POLISH 


To Those Who Prefer Paste Shoe Polish 


Dyanshine Paste is available in MilitargsBro 
Cordovan, Russet Tan, Oxbloodg 


convenient widggmautbed 


SECOND WORLD WAR 
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good for the boys! 


Plain or It's a Cream — 


back when 
n Skin Bracer.’ 


‘Promise me you 
get that bottle of Menne 


For After-Shaving 
Chapped Skin 
Sunburn, Windburn 
Hot, Tired Feet 


All-Purpose 
Foot Powder 


Largest-Selling 
Man's Talc 


How well do you know your Marine Corps? Score 
five for each correct answer. If you are “Old Marine 
Corps”, you should be able to make at least 75; “pre- 
Pearl Harbor”, 60, and “Boot”, 50. Answers will be 
found on page 54. 


1. The Marines first saw action in World War II at: 
(a) Midway, (b) Bataan, (c) Pearl Harbor, 
(d) Wake. 


2. The four Raider battalions have been organized 
into: 
(a) defense battalions, (b) Fourth Regiment, (c) 
Sixth Division, (d) commando troops. 


3. At the time of Pearl Harbor there were the follow- 
ing number of Marines: 
(a) 75,000, (b) 150,000, (c) 60,000, (d) 250,000. 


4. Ginger Rogers married Marine 
(a) Sgt. Jack Briggs, (b) Capt. Louis Hayward, 
(c) Sgt. Glenn Ford, (d) Lieut. Tyrone Power. 


5. Major Joe Foss’ home state is: 
(a) North Dakota, (b) South Dakota, (c) Illinois, 
(d) New York. 


6. Commandant of the Corps before General Holcomb 
was: 
(a) MajGen. Fuller, (b) MajGen. Neville, (c) 
MajGen. Feland, (d) MajGen. Lejeune. 


7. Manila John Basilone won his fame as a 
(a) BARman, (b) machine gunner, (c) rifleman, 
(d) mortarman. 


8. First offensive landing in this war by the Corps 
was made at: 
(a) Florida Island, (b) Tulagi, (c) Corregidor, 
(d) Guadalcanal. 


9. Women Reserves were established for the Marine 
Corps in 
(a) January, 1941, (b) July, 1943, (c) February, 
1942, (d) February, 1943. 


10. The first Marine to be decorated with the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor in this war was: 
(a) Lieut. George Cannon, (b) Mitchell Paige, (c) 
John Mackie, (d) LieutGen. Vandegrift. 


11. Commanding Marine forces in the historic Wake 


action was: 
(a) BrigGen. Edson, (b) Lieut.Col. 
Major Devereaux, (d) Col. Howard. 


Baylor, (c) 


12. The first Marine Division was formed 
(a) February 1, 1941, (b) December 10, 1941, (c) 
August 7, 1942, (d) August 16, 1917. 


13. Largest Marine base in the world on the basis of 
area is 
(a) Camp Lejeune, (b) Camp Elliott, (c) Camp 
Pendleton, (d) Cherry Point. 


14. First CO of the Ist MAC was: 
(a) MajGen. Vogel, (b) LieutGen. Vandegrift, (c) 
MajGen. Rupertus, (d) MajGen. Holland Smith. 


15. Lou Diamond is famed for expertness with the 
(a) bazooka, (b) 75mm howitzer, (c) mortar, 
(d) BAR. 


16. Marine war dogs were used first in action at: 
(a) Bougainville, (b) New Britain, (c) New 
Georgiz Taraza 
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“It was tough going. In places the hill was so steep that men had to grab saplings and pull themselves up.” 


A VICTORY ON NEW BRITAIN 


HE greenest replacement knew it was 
the prelude to a banzai charge. The 
enemy was blasting more heavily now 
with his mortars. The machine guns stepped 
up their angry tempo. The Japs were jab- 
bering shrilly in their trenches. The near- 
est Marines could see the glint of sun on 
fixed bayonets. They could only wait for 
the charge as they lay deployed in the 


swamp beside the trail which winds from 
Volupai to the Talasea airdrome on New 
Britain. A banzai is far from a nice thing 
to have to wait for. 

Corporal “Digger” Batten didn’t wait. 
Digger won the Silver Star on Guadalcanal ; 
his main interest in life is keeping people 
from finding out that he was christened 
Linoard Mederice. He crept forward a 


by Sgt. Asa Bordages 
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[ES (continued) 
rom cover. He had 
p into the Japanese 


nd started spraying 
y-gun. The enemy’s 
him. His men saw him 
e Japs and they heard 
They yelled for him to 
just stood there, pouring 
enemy trenches, until a 
o his shoulder. 
him down, but he rolled 
9 ‘ ing until his men dragged 
y started snaking him out 
mp tmider fire, but Corporal Bat- 
bme business to attend to first. 
it, Bevz,” he called to his as- 
uad leader. “Damn it to Hell, bend 
before those monkeys come out 
hurt somebody !” 


ae = firing died. It was quiet in the 
i ngle. If the Japs had been planning 
a e, as the Marine officers were sure 


yere, Linoard Mederice Batten had 
* d their minds for them. 
er Batten’s squad was hit just 350 
fmin from the beach along the twist- 
il across the waist of the Willaumez 
tla which leads to the airdrome. The 
i only five miles long, but it took the 
Be. mars three days to make the journey. 
a meost half way along the road from 
te ucester to Rabaul, Willaumez Pen- 
uts out into the Pacific, some forty 
long, from three to fifteen miles— 
es and mountains, swamps and plan- 
ei fms, hot sulphur springs and steaming 
with Talasea in a cocoanut grove 
about midway on the eastern 


Japanese knew we were coming; 
xpected us to sail around the penin- 
Send attempt a landing near Talasea. 
Sueesut the Marines repeated their Cape 
. oucester trick. The Marines came in the 
ck door while the enemy guarded the 
ont. Despite the surprise of the Marines’ 
ice of a landing place, Japanese re- 
tance stiffened swiftly as reinforcements 
infantry, artillery, mortars and machine 
1 units were brought into action. 


MA4Jor GORDON D. GAYLE'S col- 
umn passed through the shallow 
beachhead and started inland on a trail of 
arc-packed mud, a narrow corridor be- 
ween a jungle swamp on the left and the 
rst high ridge of Little Mount Worri, 
ising from the right edge of the path. 

The enemy was dropping mortar shells 
on the trail as well as on the beach behind 
us. More than twenty Marines were killed 
or wounded by a single shell on the beach 
Three men were hit on the trail. 

A squad of Marines began climbing the 
steep wall of the hill on the right of the 
ail. If they could go forward along the 
hill and then swing down again, they might 
be able to hit the Japs from the flank. 

But there were Japs on the hill, too. They 
were there to block just such a move. And 
they were trying to slip past our flank so 
they could throw downhill fire into our 
olumn strung out along the trail. 

Corporal Joseph Gura, 25, of McKees- 
yort, Pa., deployed his men to hold the 


the 


Japs and started back to re- 
port the situation. Corporal 
Gura, armed with a tommy- 
gun, was some distance from 
his men when he saw a Japa- 
nese officer above the Ma- 
rines. The officer seemed to 
be rallying the scattered Japs 
to hit the squad from above. 


“So I give him a burst,” 
said Corporal Gura. “But he 
gets up and starts to throw 
a grenade down on the boys. 
So I give him another burst, 
and he don’t try nothing after 
that.” 

Corporal Gura missed Dig- 
ger Batten’s show as he made 
his way to Major Gayle's CP. 
The Major called back for a 
tank. 

The tank came rumbling up 
the trail, only to run over a 
land mine buried in its path. 
At almost the same moment, 
as the tank fired at the grove 
with cannon and machine 
guns, two Japs darted from 
the brush beside the trail. 
The riflemen riddled them 
but they were too close to be 
stopped. They slapped two 
magnetic mines on the tank. 
The explosion killed two of 
the riflemen, knocked out the 
tank commander, dazed the 
crew, threw the turret into 
lock. 

It was then that Jake Block 
got his crack at the Japs. 
He’s Marine Gunner Jacob 
Ingwert Block of Harvey, N. 
D.—“Jake” throughout the 
outfit, a Marine for more 
than 15 years before he got 
his present rank after Guad- 
alcanal. Of course the rank is now officially 
Warrant Officer, but you'll never hear a 
Marine say that. It's still “Gunner.” 


Gunner Block snooped up the trail until 
he spotted a giant banyan tree just where 
the trail started past the grove. The tree 
was fully twenty feet around, maybe more. 
It was just what he wanted. 

He used a jeep to pull in a light field 
piece, a gun standing hardly waist high. 
The jeep dropped the gun some fifty yards 
from the banyan tree. The rest of the way 
was under enemy fire and the gun crew 
had to push that 1000-pound gun by hand. 
Their only chance of getting through was 
to crawl, pushing the gun as they went, 
using the weapon as a shield. Riflemen and 
machine guns covered their slow advance 
to protect them from an enemy rush. 


EVEN men took the gun up. Among 
them was a boy who gave permanents 
and finger waves in a McMinnville, Tenn., 
beauty parlor before he joined the Marines, 
Corporal James A. Rogers. There was a 
foundry worker, a clerk from a hardware 
store, a machinist, a truck driver. The old- 
est was 25; the youngest, 18. 
“Nobody was happy about it, but we got 
going,” said the gun chief, Corporal Colon 


es stayed and fought it out on the road to Talasea airport 


Newsome, who used to be a plant manager 
for Seaboard Oil Company in Inverness, Fla. 


Bullets clanged on the gun shield. Some- 


body said, “Lousy !" The others saved 
their breath for pushing. It was inch by 
inch, crawling on hands and knees, sweat- 
ing, pushing the half-ton of gun slowly 
forward. Afterward, they wondered how 
the hell they got through that machine 
gun fire. But they didn’t wonder about any- 
thing while they were doing it. They just 
shoved. 

The Japs started yelling. 

“What's eating them?” The Marine 
sounded sore at the Japs for yelling. Some- 
body was blowing a whistle in the grove. 

Corporal Jack McCusker of Charleroi, 
Pa., spat as they paused for breath. 

“Must be chow call,” he said. 

Well, they had a bellyful for them! They 
opened up with canister. They made a 
sieve of the tin shack in a grove of trees 
where the Japs were dug in. Some of the 
Japs tried to get out of the trenches. The 
canister scythed the parapet clean. Then 
they threw high explosive shells at the 
farther Jap positions. 

The infantry was closing in for the kill. 
A tank was rumbling on into the cocoanut 
groves of Volupai plantation, almost 600 


men when it seemed they must be wiped out unless they fell back, 
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yards in from the beach. The column was 
moving again. The Japs who weren't dead 
were running. 

The Marines’ front line was in the plan- 
tation 800 yards or more from the beach 
when darkness forced a halt. Major Gayle 
formed his force in a big circle, on all 
around defense that included the captured 
Jap strong point, and dug in. Some of the 
Marines didn’t have to dig in. They slept 
on the parapet of the Jap trenches. All 
they’d have to do was roll in if attacked. 
They didn’t bother the dead Japanese 
huddled in the bottom of the trenches. 

“They won't start stinking for a couple 
of days,” a Marine said. “And we'll be gone 
by then.” 


"THE Marines expected a counter-attack 
during the night. Part of the force had 
to stay awake around our circle. The rest of 
us wrapped up in ponchos and went to 
sleep. The smoking lamp was out. A gleam- 
ing cigaret would be a perfect target for a 
sniper. You lay in the dark, willing to give 
ten bucks if you could just have one 
solitary, crumpled cigaret. 

It began to rain. Sometimes a rat ran 
across you. You just knocked him off and 
went back to sleep. 

At 0445 there was a burst of fire and 
yelling. Four or five grenades exploded in 
our lines. The Japs threw them at gun 
flashes. Two of our men were hit by the 
fragments. Then the Japs fled. 

As we made coffee over Jap canned heat, 
warming canned rations or bolting them 
cold, getting gear ready to move out again, 


pushing the halt-ton gun slowly forward 


we didn’t know a Jap was hidden in camp. 

He must have lain in the weeds when 
the Marines searched the huge copra dry- 
ing oven. Then he must have crawled in 
when night fell and closed the door behind 
him. Marines slept on top of the oven with- 
out knowing he was inside. But as the Ma- 
rines moved out in the morning, he didn’t 
wait long enough before coming out of the 
oven. Some Marines saw his legs as he 
climbed out backward. He bolted and they 
shot him. 

The scout detachment found no Japs just 
ahead of us in the jungle, but the column 
had to go slowly because the road was 
mined. The Japanese buried the discus- 
shaped land mines along the sides of the 
trail as they fell back. Each time the point 
found a mine, the word passed back for a 
demolition man to delouse it. 

The column moved over a high ridge, 
capturing a heavy mortar the enemy had 
abandoned as they withdrew, finding a few 
bloodstains on the trail. Then we moved 
down into the jungle valley again. And at 
a bend in the trail, where the path ran 
around the nose of the ridge and crossed 
a dry creek bed, the point was hit again. 

The enemy was dug in across the creek 
bed, his defense centering around a cluster 
of shacks on rising ground. His line ran 
down across the dry creek bed and up the 
nose of the hill on our right. Our column 
was strung out along the trail in a drench- 
ing rain; a jungle deluge. 

A security detachment sent to the top 
of the hill ran into the enemy trying to 
come along the ridge to attack us on the 


flank from above. That was where Be 
Drake was killed. Sergeant Benjamin Ki 
ber Drake was 26 and came from Elmirag 
N. Y. He used to be a champion wrestle 
in the Navy. He wouldn’t wrestle anymor 
for fear of hurting somebody who didn’ 
understand the tricks. Nobody in the outfi 
had more friends. Old timers and the green# 
est kids, they all said Ben Drake was the 
kind of a guy who made an outfit tick. We'd 
seen him on the beach unloading gear. 
There’d been some kidding—the old gag 
about a strong back and a weak mind. 


OW HE was dead up there above us 

in the brush. He’d been leading hist 
squad in a rush to stop the enemy advances 
along the ridge when he caught a bull 
between the eyes. 

“We lost ten men when we lost Beg 
Drake,” an officer said. 

His squad didn’t say anything. But he 
on the hill around Ben Drake's body, tm 
held against the worst the Japs 
throw. Even when it seemed they must 
wiped out unless they fell back, tt,” 
stayed there and fought. The only way t. 2y 
went that day was forward. 

The enemy was pushing more men 
the hill. Sergeant William O. Kivett @ 
Eveningshade, Mo., saw a Jap machine gun 
crew coming into position as his squad wasiamy 
setting up. He started at them alone wj 
his carbine. He killed three of the Jap 
that time his squad was ready. They 
chine gunned the other three Japs be 
they could get their gun into action. 
The enemy swung forces far around 


pnel had battered up the buildings—but it was 
first hint of civilization in more than five months 


er side of the hill. He started troops up 
other side all along the ridge. The job 
beating him to the top was given to Fox 
menpany, the outfit which fought the 
tle of Nameless Hill on December 30 in 
kunai grass south of Cape Gloucester 
drome. 
he platoons, each in file, started up 
om different points along the trail where 
e Marines’ column was strung out in the 
mn, wet and chilled, miserable, just wait- 
ng in the mud. 
It was tough going. In places the hill 
as so steep that men had to grab saplings 
mamd pull themselves up. Men were panting 
before they'd climbed twenty feet. And it 
Ras some hundreds of feet to the top. But 
he going was as hard for the enemy. 


Y/HOEVER held the ridge controlled 

the trail that ran along its base. 
hat trail was the Marines’ supply route; 
he lifeline of the advance. If the Japs got 
he top of the ridge, the Marines’ position 
ould be untenable. They would have to 
ive up the drive on Talasea or take the 
ill. That was the stake for which the Ma- 
cines and the Japs were racing up opposite 
sides of the hill in the rain. 

The first to reach the top were two Ma- 
rines, two scouts some distance ahead of 
their toiling platoon. They were Corporal 
Fuller Curtis, 25, of Garrison-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., and Private First Class John S. Best, 
19, of Hatboro, Pa. 

They almost ran past the first Jap. He 
had beaten them to the top of the hill and 
as lying in the brush. He was sighting in 
bn them when he carelessly moved his feet. 
But the sound brought Corporal Curtis 
pinning around, spraying bullets at the 
mise. The Jap was dead before he could 
xze the trigger. 
few yards farther on, just over the 
Sumest, the scouts ran head-on into nine or 
. Japs toiling up the hill. The scouts 
K dived for a big tree, one of them firing 
around each side, and the Japs scattered 
or cover. One of the Japs fell on his face 
d didn’t move. For the next few minutes, 
hile the platoon climbed up the hill be- 
hind them, the two scouts held that part of 
e ridge against the Japanese hardly 
yards away. 
ohnny heaved a couple of grenades 
we heard them screaming when the 
ades exploded,” Corporal Curtis said. 

kept on shooting and it was pretty 
for a few minutes. The platoon was 


coming up, and we moved toward the Japs’ 
trees. I heard something in the brush. It 
was a Jap sniper. He was wearing a camou- 
flage suit and we wouldn't have seen him 
if he'd stayed still. But he was trying to 
crawl away.” 

The Marines won by a safer margin, per- 
haps three or four minutes, in the race to 
other parts of the crest. They didn’t wait 
for the Japs coming up just below them. 
They deployed and started for them. 


N THAT charge to meet the Japs com- 
ing up the hill was red-headed Sergeant 
Byrd Mitchell and his box of cigars. 
Sergeant Mitchell was born and raised 
in Washington, D. C., where he was a street 
car operator before he joined the Marines. 
The evening we shoved off on this blitz, a 
little mail got up to us. There was a box 
of cigars for Sergeant Mitchell, his first in 
months. He didn’t have a chance to light 
one before the word came to move. He had 
them tied on his back and he’d been worried 


battle. It was the secd 
Sergeant Mitchell had T@@& the 
men into combat as Acting 
Platoon Sergeant. 

“The first bunch I saw was 
about twenty,” he said. “They 
came a-charging. When we 
stopped shooting, we counted 
seventeen of them dead. That 
was when we started down the 
hill to meet ‘em as they came 
up. They were yelling and 
making a lot of noise. It 
sounded like a potful of ’em.” 

The enemy fought desper- 
ately to check the Marines’ 
downhill movement, but the 
Marines blasted them out of 
the way, moving forward with 
assault fire. Sergeant Mitchell 
defined assault fire as “every- 
body shooting with everything 
you've got.” 

It was hot going. Sergeant 
Mitchell says, “bullets was like 
—bumblebees. They was every- 
where.” 


The Marines knocked out a 
Jap automatic weapon posi- 
tion. Sergeant Mitchell picked 
up a Nambu light machine gun. 
He tried a few bursts. He 
picked up some clips of am- 
munition, slung his carbine 
and went on blasting the 
enemy with their own gun. 

“I didn’t know how it would 
shoot, but I knew any gun 
like that will rise as you fire,” 
he said. “So when we saw ’em 
downhill ahead of us, I just 
shot under them eight or ten 
feet and let’er rise. It cut ’em 
in two.” 

The lowest count of Ser- 
geant Mitchell's personal kill 
was nine Japanese. Some of 
the boys think he got twelve 
or fifteen. 

Some of the Japanese fought 
until they were killed. Some 
tried to run away down hill, 
and the Marines mowed them 
down. Sergeant Mitchell said, 
“It was like shooting fish in a 
rain barrel.” Some of the Japa- 
nese killed themselves. 

As the Marines came down the hill 
toward him, one Jap took off his shoe. He 
looped a string around the trigger of his 
rifle. He put the muzzle under his chin. 
Then stuck his big toe in the loop and 
pushed. He was dead when Sergeant Mit- 
chell’s platoon passed him. 


A bullet hit Sergeant Mitchell in the 
jaw. It knocked three of his teeth inboard 
and made him sore. He stood bolt upright, 
spitting blood, swearing, splashing fire into 
the bushes where the Japs were running. A 
Corpsman tried to make him stop for treat- 
ment; tried to make him go to the rear. 
But Sergeant Mitchell said, “Get the hell 
out of my way.” 

He kept fighting until stopped by the 
Lieutenant. Then, after he was treated at 
the aid station set up a few feet off the 
trail Sergeant Mitchell kept trying to get 
back to his outfit until he was ordered back 
with the wounded being evacuated. 

As he waited to be taken back, Sergeant 
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Mitchell at last opened his cigars. He tried 
to smoke, but his face hurt when he tried 
to draw on the cigar. And the rain was 
coming through the box. They’d be a sod- 
den mass before he got to the beach. 

“The damndest things happen to me,” 
he said. 

He began giving away his cigars to all 
comers. Dozens of Marines squatting in 
the mud or moving up to the firing line 
were puffing on his cigars or chewing them 
unlit when the discouraged Sergeant Mit- 
chell finally left for the rear. 

“Three more battles, and maybe they'll 


knock off the ‘Acting’,” said Acting Platoon. 


Sergeant Mitchell. “You can’t spend ‘Act- 
ing’ worth a damn.” 

The hill was secure now, the Marines 
dug in along the ridge, but the Japanese 
strongpoint still held up the column at 
the creek bed. It was another job for Gun- 
ner Block. Again the field piece was man- 
handled to the front, dragged and pushed 
and heaved through the mud. Again the 
field piece blasted the Japs out of their 


position with canister and H. E. Again- 


the enemy took it on the lam. 

The Marines dug in that night beyond 
the captured Jap  strongpoint. They 
stripped a cornfield in the bivouac area, 
eating the corn raw. It was swell. You get 
damned tired of canned hash. And cheese. 
And everything else in cans. There was a 
cool spring, too, and some shacks full of 
abandoned Japanese supplies. There was 
also a sniper who popped bullets into the 
bivouac area, but nobody paid much atten- 
tion to him. 


"THE next morning, the word passed 
that Lieutenant Colonel Barba’s out- 
fit was advancing across the peninsula to 
the south and some distance behind us. 
They were coming across between Big 
Worri and Little Worri mountains. They 
would hit any Japs who might have with- 
drawn to the south as we advanced. They 
also would threaten the Waru villages from 
the west as we drove on them from the 
north. They held the last Jap bastion be- 
fore the airdrome. 

In two parallel columns, separated by a 
considerable space of jungle, Major Gayle’s 
force moved over the lower ridges of Mount 
Schleuther without meeting opposition. 
And in the afternoon, the first Marine units 
slogged into Bitokara Mission, a church 
and a small cluster of houses on a high hill 
above Garua Harbor. There was a lawn. 
There were orange trees. Shrapnel had 
messed up the buildings, but they looked 
wonderful. It was our first hint of civiliza- 
tion in more than five months. And off in 
the distance, as they sucked the green 
skinned oranges, the Marines could see the 
cocoanut palms of Talasea. 

With the mission as a base, part of Major 
Gayle’s force moved southward toward the 
Waru villages along the trail that breaks 
off at the first shrine of Bitokara. The air- 
drome was more than 2200 yards away. 
Much of the trail was steeply up hill and 
down. In places, the trail almost fades out 
and was difficult to follow. The men were 
sure they'd be hit as they slogged along. 
Okay, they were used to it. 

But just eighty minutes from the time 
they filed downhill from the mission— 
eighty minutes that had even the ruggedest 
puffing—they captured Talasea airdrome 
without firing a shot. The first two Marines 
on the overgrown strip were the scouts, 
Corporal Curtis and Private First Class 
Best. It was 1620, March 8, third day of the 
drive. END 


Geddings when it came to tossing gre 


NE afternoon last autumn on the island 

of Vella Lavella, Lieutenant Colonel 

Victor G. Krulak was watching some Marines 

of his battalion performing on a live hand 
grenade course. 

“Who’s the Irish-looking kid who acts as 
if he were going out for a high school base- 
ball team?” the diminutive colonel asked a 
gunnery sergeant. 

“That, sir, is PFC Johnny Geddings,” re- 
plied the gunnery sergeant. “He’s nuts about 
hand grenades.” 

Johnny Geddings won the Silver Star on 
Choiseul while on a combat patrol. He had 
been told that the idea of Krulak’s hit and 
run raid on that spooky island was for the 
reinforced battalion to raise so much hell 
that the Japs would 
think they had a division 
on their hands. So, when 
he met the Japs in his 
first fire fight, Geddings 
heaved grenades so fast 
and accurately that the 
enemy may have figured 
he was ten American 
Marines. Anyway, Ged- 
dings raised as much 
hell as a full squad. 

Johnny was a platoon 
scout. When his platoon 
went on patrol, Ged- 
dings, always the indi- 
vidualist, was armed 
with a Thompson sub- 
machine gun, a service 
pistol, and a _ canvas 
army kit loaded with six 
fragmentary hand gre- 
nades. Johnny had been 
so busy admiring the 
grenades that he hadn’t 
given the Tommy gun 
much thought. Just be- 
fore the platoon moved 
out, he field stripped 
and cleaned both his guns. He assembled the 
tommy gun rather hurriedly. 

The platoon’s orders were to lay an ambush 
for roving Japanese patrols. ; 

Moving along the jungle trail Geddings 
and PFC Richard Lipe, Johnson automatic 
rifleman who was also on the point, dived 
into the undergrowth beside the trail, and 
the other Americans also hit the deck. 

Just ahead, standing in the trail and en- 
gaged in a lively conversation were a bearded 
Japanese officer and two Nipper riflemen. The 
Nipper officer was dispersing his men for 
an ambush on the trail. But he had misjudged 
the speed at which the rugged Americans 
were moving through the jungle. 

The three men in the trail still hadn’t seen 
or heard the Marines. PFC Lipe sighted in 
with his J. A. R. on the officer. He put the 
rifle on full automatic and his well placed 
bursts almost cut the Japanese in two. Also, 
Geddings had sighted in with his sub-machine 
gun, but had found the weapon inoperative. 
He cussed himself for his hurried assembly 
of the gun, and he dropped the tommy and 
pulled the pin on one of his beloved grenades 
almost in the same motion. 

After Johnson’s J. A. R. started talking. 
the two Japanese riflemen dived headlong for 
the shelter of a nearby log. Geddings held 
his grenade for what he considered a suitable 
interval and then flung it underhanded with 
a sort of bowling ball motion, behind the 
log which was shielding the two Nips. One 
of the Japs rose to his knees holding the 
grenade apparently attempting to throw it 
back. But the missile went off in his hand, 
almost blowing his head from his shoulders. 
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‘I'm not from Chicago’ 
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The other Jap behind the log fired 
the Marine lying on the trail. The 
was hit in the head by two explosive 
and died instantly. 

Apparently, the bearded Japar 
had been stationing snipers. 
opened up from the trees o 
scouting party. Geddinys lob} 
grenade behind the log, and 
the other Japanese for there 
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leave that Jap-infested sector. me 

He scampered up the trail qa 
three grenades from the pockets 
tine who'd been killed at the start 
And then he heaved the three g 
the undergrowth, one after the o 

That final trio of grenades wa 
big help for the men fording the ae 
of the boys in the platoon said Him ae 
minded him of Horatio at the 4 
thunder of his last grenade wag 
in the brush when Johnny, 
tommy gun and his empty car 
into the green waters and swan 
on the other side. 

Back in the bivouac area, 
listened intently to the acco 
toon’s little fire fight. And, afteai™ 
ways laughingly called PFC 
Pineapple Kid” or “The Chigg 

“I’m not from Chicago, si 
reply. “I’m from Mason 

The battalion left 
only a few hours before Jap 
Voza Beach and found only boo 
dead campfires. 

And a few months later, a buy 
Krulak’s boys were lined up tof 
medals. Among them was Johnn 
A general pinned the Silver Star 

“That afternoon I was crapped 
bunk reading my citation,” 
“When you know what happen 
sergeant comes around with aaa 
face like a sheep killing dog *nGay 
‘You, Geddings, have got 
over to Messhall 15 B-3 on the 
I got, and I haven’t seen a | 

irty days now.” . 
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HE target for the afternoon was Bougainville. 
Our division was to hit tiny Erventa Island which 
lies just off Kahili air field in Moisuru Bay. All other 
bombers on the strike had specific targets in the Kahili 
area—batteries on Malabita and Kangu Hills, a beached Jap 
freighter that housed some machine guns, runways, revet- 
ments, supply dumps and bivouac areas. 

It was an old routine—the Milk Run. Marine dive and 
torpedo bombers were slated to maul Japanese ground po- 
sitions on Southern Bougainville for the umpteenth time. 
Kahili had been a rubble heap for weeks and it was up to 
the bombers to see that it stayed that way. 

Gopher Gus O'Connor jammed his gloved fist forward 
and the V-formation of SBD’s picked up their skirts like 
biddy hens and trundled down the coral runway. In spite 
of their sonorous reluctance to speed, the Dauntless bombers 
were out over Blanche Channel in less than a minute and 
headed up the Gut. 

The line of battered palm trees around Munda Field 
heaved in the prop wash as division after division of SBD's 
and TBF's snarled down the strip and winged out over 
the tiny green islands in the Channel. 

Up in the cold regions of the rendezvous area, the SBD 
pilots flew a light touch on the stick as they jockeyed for 
assigned spots in the formation. At their backs, the radio- 
gunners lolled in their bucket seats. In spite of the cold 
and cramped quarters, the gunners yawned and watched the 
air-borne rat race around them with jaundiced boredom. 
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g After a while, the jigsaw was complete. The indolent- 


looking dive bombers flew wing tip to wing tip in a series 
of V of V's. Astern and below, the TBF’s were grouped 
like the spots on the ten of diamonds. Riding herd over- 
head were scissoring gull-winged Corsairs. There was little 
chance that the Zeroes would give us an argument at Kahili 
today but the F4U’s were along—just in case. 

As this procession of aerial milk wagons lumbered over 
Moisuru Bay, the scene below was the lazy symphony of a 
tropical afternoon in the Solomons. Bright green islands, 
necklaced in white coral, the bright blue of the ocean—all 
lightly protected from the hot sun by a layer of carelessly 
scattered polka dot clouds. 

Upstairs, the SBD gunners were beating their hands to- 
gether for warmth—and charging the 
brace of machine guns in front of them. 

The original course of the strike was 
a feint. It flew to the east of Kahili and 
inland, miles beyond it. Then the dive 
bombers skidded around in a lazy U and 
headed for the target with black puffs 
of ack-ack sprinkling the formation. 

Section Leader O’Connor, the short- 
portion Irishman, howled over the inter- 
com—“I’m starting my highspeed ap- 
proach. Those Jap gunners stink!” 

What he hadn’t bothered to add was 

that his greenhouse was covered with oil 
from a prop leak .. . and that he could bare- 
ly see out of it. Only by flying a little 
sideways, then hunching low and craning 
his neck was he able vaguely to see what 
was going on in front of him. 
- O’Connor skidded and bobbed the plane 
violently making it a poor target for the 
AA. Over my shoulder, our lead section 
peeled off one by one and went down on 
the target three miles or so below. 

Then Mrs. O’Connor’s boy, Justin J., 
kicked his plane over and down we went— 
all out for Erventa Island and a clutter of 
six heavy Jap AA guns on its northwest tip. 


Lt. Justin J. O'Connor was the 
leader of 234. A Fordham grad, 
he once was a fencing instructor 


VMSB 234 cut a fancy figure in the skies over the Solomons. | ie. 
its pilots are scattered now but its name and record live 


for Pistol Pete, the arti nuisa 


mission, or ma a 


He weaved and skidded and corrected his dive—firing like 
hell all the time at the ground racing up in our faces. 

With an unpleasant abrupt zoop, he hauled out of his 
dive well under a thousand feet (an eager beaver). A sharp 
jolt from the explosion of our own bomb bounced the guns 
out of my hands. Then the dust and debris of Erventa 
plumed up seventy-five feet in the air. Sergeant O’Malley’s 
gunner verified it later as a direct hit. 

Our SBD nosed on down to 300 feet over the Bay and 
Gopher Gus wrapped it up in a tight turn that took us over 
the south end of Kahili Field. A hundred yards inland, he 
began his wild strafing run along the four-mile coastal area 
out to Moila Point. 

So that I wouldn’t saw off the tail surfaces he dipped one 
wing, then another, to give me a better 
area of fire. Over the beached freighter, I 
gave it a couple of squirts from the .30s 
which bucked and kicked every time we 
changed course. Then while my tracers 
were spraying the Jachoina bivouac area, 
O’Connor was shooting up the scene in 
front of him. 

While clearing a jam in the guns, the 
plane jerked sharply. We had just missed 
plowing into the side of Kangu Hill. It 
had sneaked up on the Gopher’s blind side 
while he was busy strafing huts on the 
trail. The SBD slid gracefully up the 
slope just over the treetops and picked up 
speed as it nosed back down. Quite uncon- 
cerned, O’Connor was still strafing. 


CLEARING the lee side of Kangu, a 

Jap 40 mm job winked its red eye 

our way. Two snap bursts from the .30s 

and it ceased firing . . . but not before 

O’Connor’s milk wagon collected a ragged 
silittle hole in the right wing. 

As we streaked for home, the air over 
Kahili was still a madhouse of SBD’s and 
TBF’s dumping their loads. They all got 
back to Munda—a little shot up—but intact. 
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".... the brood he had under him in 234 was a noisy, restless outfit that looked like a sandlot 
pickup team. None was tall, some were burly, others lean—but they were all characters . . . 


Observers credited our SBD formation with 
fifteen out of eighteen direct hits on as- 
signed targets ... which was pretty much in 
the black for any hatful of heil dropped in 
the Solomons. 
When it was all over, we repaired, as was 
the daily wont of these characters, to the pa- 
atial Quonsett barracks, back in the 
ungles. “Maudie’s Mansion on the Munda— 
Annex 3,” as it was known. 
Crapped out in a couple of sacks over in 
aa the corner gathered several of the saltier 
Sm sea gulls of this Marine dive bomber out- 
fit. Touched off by a woefully meager whiff 
f medicinal brandy (courtesy of Doc 
ay s), they immediately flapped their 
gums about the Old Days and VMSB 234. 
This small collection of citizens could 
afford to. Gus the Gopher O'Connor, 
crooner O'Malley. TSgt. Vernon and Doc 
Smellis were then as salty a bunch of dive 


ymber stick artists as were available any- 
here in the Solomons. 


Fate being what it was, they were the 
emnants of old VMSB 234—one of the 
Seemell-roarinest outfits that ever took to wing 
. ver the Solomons. They preened their 
betal feathers, then gave forth with a ser- 
bon for the boot pilots and all hands on 


Meeethe good old days of 234 that went some- 
Seething like this: 

: Otis V. Calhoun was a Captain and only 
Sees at the time, but he was skipper of the 


: itfit. Top Marine in his class at An- 
Seentapolis, Cal always was frowning even 
hen he was winning at cribbage. 

The brood he had under him in 234 was 

noisy restless outfit that looked like a 
ndlot pick-up team. None was tall, some 
Sere burly, others lean—but they were all 
eharacters. 

Warrant Officer Fore out of Union, 
South Carolina, was burnt black and looked 
ike he had been born behind machine guns. 
Big Jim Murphy, black Irish style. was a 
commercial artist before he got his wings 
He and Little Murph were the Pat and 
Mike of the squadron before Lil Murph 
got shot down. 

There was chalky Csaky who had glee 
with the destroyers and Swickard the 
bidlogist, Frank Maerz the Texan and 
fender M. Matthews, TSgt. Extraordinary, 
ho used to sell furniture back in Hogan- 
Mlle, Georgia. 

Tieat was a brief cross-fire of the gene- 
Na 234, another Marine dive bomber 
one of the dirtiest jobs ip war- 


time aviation. None of them ever got over 
the sensation that “those bastards down 
there are shooting at me.” 

The squadron arrived at Henderson 
Field, January 28, 1943. In the next two 
months, it lost four pilots and four gun- 
ners. Little Murph got it but came strag- 
gling back one day after they had given 
him up for lost. Two other gunners were 
wounded and the original skipper, Major 
Roberson, was ordered back to the States 
for other duties after having had only a few 
days of action. 

Cal took over as squadron skipper then— 
and life for 234 on its first tour went on 
in this mad fashion. 

Once on Guadal, the pilots and gunners 
slept all night in foxholes while they were 
being mauled by the duo Washing Ma- 
chine Charley and malarial mosquitoes. At 
first they bunked the whole outfit down 


"Crapped out in a couple of sacks over in the 
corner were several of the saltier sea gulls . . ." 


in Malarial Gulch where the mosquitoes 
were thicker than dust in the daytime. 
They sacked up there, not because top- 
sides thought it was healthy, it was just 
the only place they had to sleep you. 

Night after night the engines of the 
Mitsubishi bombers never died away—even 
for a week at a time. So you didn't get 
much sleep, what for the endless whistle 
and crump of bombs that landed all over 
the place. 

In the morning you fell out of your 
sack or climbed out of the foxhole with 
your clothes still on. That offended no 
nicety. You hadn't had them off in several 
days anyhow. At least there wasn’t any heat 


. Render M. Matthews, TSgt Extraordinary, 
used to sell furniture down in Hoganville, Ga." 


to worry about when you turned out— 
dawn wasn't due for an hour. By the time 
it did come, you'd be in the air. 

But clouds of mosquitoes woke up with 
you, friendly like. Flailing away at them, 
you fumbled into your shoes, located a 
plot board and an oily Mae West and 
stumbled out into the truck that bumped 
down to Operations at the field. 

After checking in there, you weaved be- 
tween foxholes over to the mess hall (they 
called it). And guess what, you had a plate 
of your favorite Spam or Vienna sausage 
for breakfast and some damn good joe to 
wash it down. Your rear gunner (and 
father-protector two hours from now) was 
downing the same chow and moaning, too, 
about its satanic sameness, meal after meal. 

“Hey Skipper” Calhoun bolted his chow 
the fastest (if he did take time to eat) and 
went back to Operations for a last minute 
check on the course, the lousy weather and 
the day’s target. 

Six or eight at a time you bounced in 
the carryall down to the revetments and 
hauled yourself into the cockpit of the 
SBD. The eternally present mech who 
slept under the plane’s wing had things all 
squared away. So you checked the flight 
plan, the instrument board and the bomb 
load. Over the roar of the motor and the 
crackle of static, the gunner rogered that 
he was all set. 

Just as thin ragged vents of light were 
easing through the night over the dark 
island, you and the rest of 234 taxied tag- 
along style onto the field. You razzed her 
up once and then trundled the meandering 
milk wagon off to meet the dawn. 

In February, 1943, you knew the two 
primary targets for every day’s mission be- 
fore you got down to Operations. It was 
either Munda air field on New Georgia or 
the latest edition of the Tokyo Express. 
You preferred the latter—20 sleek looking 
Jap destroyers aprowl up the slot. 

When the soup was bad or the task force 
didn't come down, Munda was the place 
for all good little SBD's to go. 

The Zero escort fighters for the day- 
light bombers put in there and it was the 
Last Chance filling station for the Aichi 
dive bombers that were raising merry hell 
with the shipping in Tulagi harbor. 

So, day after day, you had Munda on 
your mind. 

As the division joined up over Hender- 
son and poured on the coal for (i@umetth 
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country, all hands wondered if today 
would repeat yesterday’s performance at 
Munda—an SBD diving on the target with 
a Zero on its tail followed by another 
SBD with a Zero on his tail feathers—as 
so on until there were even enough Zeros 
left for a reception committee when you 
pulled out of the dive. 

Two hours of such wondering and snak- 
ing through the overcast and you were 
over Munda. Cal flipped his old blue wagon 
over on its back and went barreling down 
on the target. The division followed, peel- 
ing off in its swift raucous way—hoods back, 
flaps down and eyes on the ground. that 
was coming up to meet you, quick-like. 

The kid gunner hosed a few bursts at 
a snoopy Zero while the skimpy escort of 
Wildcats slapped steel sense into the back- 
sides of the rest of the Jap pilots. Then you 
dumped your load. 

There wasn’t any time for gleeful loiter- 
ing to check on the damage done, so you 
upped the flaps and jazzed the Milk Wagon 
a few notches higher. Back at Henderson 
you and the gunner stiff-leggedly walked 
around the plane examining the damage. 
One dishpan AA hole in the port wing and a 
neat pattern of 7.7 machine gun ventilations 
in the tail surfaces. 

You were both lucky to be back and 
you knew it. The SBD that flew on your 
right wing on the way up wasn't coming 
back for that spam sandwich. Less than two 
hours ago you said a quick prayer and 
then swore like a teamster when you saw 
it make Munda its permanent home. ; 

Back at Operations, Doc Allis, the flight 
surgeon, gave you a quick onceover. If you 
and the engine were still warm—back on 
strike you went in an hour or two. This 
time they had you down for an anti-sub 
patrol, or a tracking mission, or maybe a 
search back in the hills for Pistol Pete, 
the artillery nuisance. 

None of those? Then you went out as 
escort for a supply convoy or to strafe 
troop-landing barges over at Rekota Bay. 

Last night you and the gunner had two 
whole hours of mosquito-bitten sleep. 

Sure you moaned and griped and yelled 
for a little rest. But 
there wasn’t time for 
that just now. So you 
gassed up and went 
out on a quickie job 
to annihilate some- 
thing Japanese. 

It was night when 
you got back. Bring- 
ing the plane down in 
the dark made spiders 
crawl on your spine. 
No matter how often 
you did it. 

The next day was a 
breather and you had 
camp standby while 
another outfit took 
over the strikes. That 
is, seme days you had 
a standby, but just 
as often you did not come up with one. 

If you were lucky, you got it. That meant 
a chance to scribble a few letters on your 
plot board. Then you rousted Moran and 
Thrasher out of their sacks and went for 
a swim in the Lunga—that had run red not 
too long before. Today it was just the 
spot to scrape surface dirt off your hide 
and scrub the sweat out of your flight suit. 

You came back and sighted in on some 
sleep while Hot Malcom, Brorein, Pudgy 
the Tech Spencer and Bonny Boniske got 
wrapped in an argument over who knew the 


"Doc Allis, the flight surgeon, gave you in_ his 
a quick onceover. If you were still warm .. ."" 


best looking judy in Coronado. 

Next morning the siesta was all over 
and you went back on the Milk run. 

Airborne again, the characters all around 
you bawled out their version of “On the 
Road to Munda Bay” or less genteel folk- 
songs like “O’Reilly’s Daughter.” All the 
while, they were wondering if the black 
snowstorm of AA over Munda would be 
just a little lighter today. 

Then the target area . . . and the old rou- 
tine. The peel-off, pop the flaps. . . . Zeros 
all over the joint .. . flak, flak ... hold her 
steady ... strafe a little... bombs away. 

At the rendezvous area, Cal took the lead 
and you headed home with the morning's 
chore done. On the way back, the tonsil 
artists took up “The Saga of the Daunt- 
less — a Road to Mandalay ballad that 
Blackman, Beebe and Barr had dittied up 
by candlelight. It wasn’t bad either. 


“On the shores of old New Georgia, 

In the hot southwestern seas, 

There’s a place where hell’s abrewin! 
And it’s calling now for me. 

Cause the wind is from the Westward, 
And the Nipponese they say, 

Just come back you —— — —— 

Just come back to Munda Bay, 

Just come back to Munda Bay! 


On the Road to Munda Bay, 

Losing Wildcats on the way, 

You can hear the pilots cussing, 
You can hear the gunners pray, 

On the Road-to Munda Bay, 
Where the flying Zeroes stay, 
And the flak comes up like thunder, 
Out of Villa cross the Bay. 


On we'll bomb the Terutsukis 

And we'll bomb their cruisers too. 
We'll drop our thousand pounders 
And we'll strafe the whole damn crew. 
From the clouds so high above us, 
The Zeros rain on you. 

The Wildcats come ahellin’ 

The Avengers howl in too. 

Get those Zeros off my tail! 

On the road to Munda Bay.” 


The toughest and most destructive week 
that old 234 ever had 
was its first one up. 
The outfit sank five 
Jap destroyers, left 
three more burning 
and low in the water 
and got direct hits on 
a half a dozen more. 
Between arguments 
with the Tokyo Ex- 
press, Cal and Porky 
Blain led the squad- 
ron on strikes to 
Munda and Villa. 

“Them were the 
days,” Gopher Gus 
bemused to all hands 
with sort of an amen 
voice. Doc 
Allis and Crooner 
O'Malley nodded. 

Then the Gopher made like a gunny 
whose conscience was having a bad day. 

Nursing his scraggy beard, he confessed, 
“Of course, we weren't with them on that 
first tour... but there were no Sunday 
School picnics like today when we joined 
up with the outfit in April.” 

With a malicious gleam, some of the 
new hands reached for handy missiles. As 
Snuffy O’Connor rolled off the cot, the 
siren wailed. The days of 234 were over. 
But Washing Machine Chagley was still 
paying his nocturnal call ; 


SANDERSON 
Stukas perfected 


his technique 


HE lead plane in the formation flying 

over the enemy’s lines in Haiti suddenly 

peeled off and nosed down in a dive. 
The pilot worked frantically at the controls 
the open cockpit Jenny picked up speed. 

A few seconds and perhaps a thousand feet 
later the pilot had his ship headed for the 
target at an almost vertical angle, He reached 
for a loop of cord fastened just outside the cock- 
pit gave it a yank and the first bomb ever 
dropped in an aerial dive was on its way. 

“It was like shaking a cat out of a bag, but 
it was more accurate than horizontal bombing” 
reported the pilot, Lieut. Lawson H. Sanderson, 
afterwards. Lieut. Sanderson, now a colonel in 
command of a Marine training group at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., is the father of dive bombing. In 
the twenty years since he sent that first bomb 
plummeting to earth over Haiti he has seen 
vertical bombing developed into a deadly offen- 
sive force of modern war. 

Dissatisfaction over the hit-or-miss methods 
of old-time bombing techniques led Sanderson to 
make his historic flight, In those days the usual 
practice was for a pilot to bank the plane, look 
for the target, grasp the bomb in his hands and, 
leaning over the side, drop it as accurately as 
possible. 

It wasn’t easy and luck was a bigger factor 
than skill. During their gum-beating sessions 
between flights in Haiti the Marine pilots agreed 
that greater accuracy could be achieved if the 
bombs could be released while the plane was 
headed straight for the target. 

“We figured that if we could point the ship 
in the direction of the target, the bomb would 
have to keep traveling in the same direction,” 
Col. Sanderson explained. “The problem was 
how to release the bomb.” 

The answer, for that first bomb, was Yankee 
ingenuity. An ordinary flour sack borrowed from 
the mess sergeant was fastened to the under- 
carriage of the plane, open end forward. The 
sack then was secured and fitted out with a 
simple form of release manipulated from the 
cockpit which opened the sack when the pilot 
got into position. 

The Marine Corps was quick to adopt the 
technique tried out by Sanderson over Haiti. 
By 1927 two squadrons of Marine planes were 
equipped with racks for vertical bomb release 
and the first recorded dive bombing attack was 
made on 16 July, 1927, against Sandino in 
Nicaragua by the pilots of VO-1M, now squad- 
ron VMSB 231. 

A year after the Nicaragua incident the men 
of VO-1M exhibited dive bombing at the air 
races in Los Angeles. At one of these air race 
exhibitions the late Ernst Udet, famed German 
ace, was a spectator. He took the technique back 
to Germany and—the Stukas over Warsaw and 


ent war as a weapons destruc 


Rotterdam—brought dive bombing into the preg 
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T’S SOMETHING nobody can explain. 
I It just happens in war. 

They had been living and fighting in 
the front lines for eighteen days. They 
were thin, haggard and wet to the skin. 
They were going on nerve alone. But in 
that final hour of the assault on Hill 660, 
the Marines rose spontaneously and charged 
up the vertical face of the slope. Roaring 
defiance of the enemy machine gun fire, 
they dashed over the Jap defenses like 
breakers over a coral reef, and hurled the 
sons of heaven from their positions. 

Hill 660 fell at 1800—one hour before 
darkness—and all but ended the twenty- 
three-day campaign for Cape Gloucester. 
New Britain. 

Two days of hard fighting preceded that 
final assault. It had been touch and go every 
inch of the way up that muddy incline 
known as Hill 660, which towers above the 
rim of Borgen Bay. flanked on the left by 
the ocean and tidal swamp and on the right 
by tangled jungle. 

The assault battalion chosen for the 
formidable task of storming the hill had 
undergone its baptism of fire on Guadal- 
canal. It was among the first American 
combat units to enter the Pacific after Pearl 
Harbor. Its troops had splashed ashore in 
the first wave and had beaten the Japs in 
two pitched battles here. 

Well did the troops know the stake for 


which they fought. If the Japs were able 
to dominate the heights and bring up big 
guns they would imperil our twin beach- 
heads through which shiploads of supplies. 
guns and trucks were pouring in. 

In preparation for that assault all avail- 
able artillery was called on for all night 
harassing fire to instill the Japs with a case 
of jitters. At night-fall our infantry was 
in position, and the first shell screamed 
over their heads to shatter the uneasy quiet 
on 660. Then, all through that night at 
15-minute intervals, a projectile slammed 
into the enemy defenses. 

At dawn, the tempo of the fire cres- 
cendoed into one of the most concentrated 
artillery barrages of this campaign, lasting 
15 minutes. It was the overture to attack. 

Our attack was launched at 0800. Grim- 
faced sweating troops advanced unopposed 
until the sun swung overhead. The front 
was deathly quiet. The tested men with- 
held their fire. They were looking for the 
enemy and there was no sniping at shadows. 
But the men cautiously examined every 
bush and hummock that might harbor a Jap 
pillbox, every tree that might conceal a 
sniper. Then the Jap struck! 

Invisible machine gunners and snipers 
suddenly poured a heavy fire into our men 
as they labored up the 45-degree slope. An 
enemy automatic cannon hurled its explo- 
sive shells into the midst of the attackers. 
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The outburst inflicted some casualties. 

Our men glued themselves to the ground, 
taking advantage of any cover from an 
enemy they could not see. The Japs were 
burrowed into the hillside like moles. 

No question about it; the men were 
pinned down. But the battlewise troops 
hastily scooped shallow foxholes with pack 
shovels, knives, bayonets and helmets. 


"THERE was just one way of getting 
the men out of their untenable posi- 
tion and that was under cover of artillery. 
That was a risky business because of the 
proximity of the opposing lines. It required 
split-hair accuracy on the part of the ar- 
tillery if our shells were to rain on the 
Japanese without hitting the Marines. 

Inexorably, our fire inched down the hill- 
side among the Japs to within 100 yards of 
our own men. It was a neat exhibition of a 
creeping barrage in reverse. Under cover 
of this deadly barrage, the force withdrew 
without losing a man. 

That night the men slept at the foot of 
the hill, too tired to think, too exhausted to 
worry. 

It was decided to resume the attack the 
following morning. This time we would 
swing around to the west slope of 660, probe 
the Jap rear defenses, then punch through 
the first weak spot to be found. 

The battalion commander, Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry Buse, issued instructions to 
give each man a hot breakfast before we 
were to attack. For some it was to be their 
last breakfast. 

About 0915 on January 14, sharp-shooting 
mortarmen began lobbing shells over 660 
from the northwest, to pound the rear slope 
while our artillery hammered away at the 
front. When the barrage ended 15 minutes 
later, the infantry began to move. 

A platoon, skirting the extreme right, ran 
into a Japanese bivouac area. Ignoring the 
snipers, the Marines went after the Jap 
machine gunners who barred their advance. 
Upward they struggled, slipping, sliding, 
holding on to the roots of trees to pull 
themselves through the hail of enemy fire. 
Every few yards they grubbed out Japs. 
There was no surrender; it was death for 
one or the other. The Japs, master camou- 
fleurs that they are, held the tremendous 
advantage of being on the defensive. To 
flush them out, we had to expose ourselves 
to their withering fire. 


FIGHTING broke out all along the 
skirmish line as our troops pushed 
deeper into the Jap defensive perimeter. Be- 
hind the assault troops, human chains were 
formed to pass along machine gun and rifle 
ammunition. No man could have gone up 
that rain-slick hill without using both 
hands. Foot by foot, man by man, the bitter 
fighting continued throughout the after- 
noon. At 1600 the issue still hung in doubt. 
A decision had to be made—either to 
abandon the plan of taking the hill that day 
or, to redouble the fury of the attack to 


it over with and launched th 
carried them to the top. 


night. In the heightening pitch of battle 
and the resulting confusion of intermin- 
gled lines, they no longer were fighting as 
companies or platoons, but as small, deter- 
mined units, each with the same purpose 
foremost in mind—to reach the crest only 
250 yards above. 

The obstacles in their path were strong 
ones. The angle of the hillside rose sheerly 
to an almost perpendicular wall. The Japs 
had machine guns cleverly distributed all 
over the hilltop. 

But then and there they decided to get 


Automatically, the America a 
defensive emplacements in preparati 
the night. The rain began to fallinas 
downpour. They squatted among gam 
buried enemy dead and ate their Gn 
tions. They drank rainwater 
their helmets. Even the trifling lux 
of a cigaret was denied them. There Wim Red 
little talk, no. boasting. aes 

When the tropical night fell over 
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"Well did the troops know the stake. If the Japs could bring up big guns they wo 
imperil beachheads through which supplies, guns and the sinews of war were pouring i 


"The assault battalion was among the first to enter the Pacific after Pearl Harber. 
troops had splashed ashore in the first wave and beaten the Japs in pitched battles her 


and Jeremiah O'Leary 
a 


marked hill, half of the men rolled up 
‘ir rubber ponchos and dropped off to 
while the other half doggedly main- 
1 a vigil against enemy counter-attack. 
e 15th dawned through a misty driz- 
and we set about consolidating and im- 
ing our positions. Bodies of dead Japs 
e everywhere; green blow flies swarmed 
louds over the distorted corpses. The 
chewed tobacco as they buried the 
1y dead in shallow graves. 

retcher parties picked their way down 
lippery slope carrying the wounded as 
fully as they could. Ponchos shrouded 
Jead. Other parties hauled up hot food, 
r and dry socks 

om the crest of 660, the coast of south- 
arn New Britain could be seen for 
Behind lay Morphine Hill and Un- 
ed River, bloody milestones. Eight 
s beyond was the vital airfield now in 
mame hands. Ahead lay Jap-held terri- 
Talasea was 75 miles away. a bastion 
ie road to Rabaul. 

hat day and the next, the Japs remained 
»f sight. We made good use of the res- 
by preparing for the inevitable coun- 
tack. By nightfall of the 16th, the hill 
led with machine guns. The Japs could 
n if they wished. 

did we know the Japs would come 
These were no half-starved labor 


an was right! These armored juggernauts performed valiantly in 
Britain campaign, adding tremendous firepower to Marine offensive 


assault forces come reinforcements from cavernous 
of Coast Guard-manned LST's on New Britain beaches 


The Japs returned to Hill 660 but the Marines were ready 


troops. We were fighting the vaunted 
troops who had fought on Bataan and had 
been cited by Lt. Gen. Masaharu Homma, 
commander of the Imperial Philippine Ex- 
peditionary Army. They already had 
proved fierce fighters. 

A desultory duel, initiated by Jap mor- 
tars, broke out that evening with casualties 
to both sides. We waited impatiently. 

The enemy attacked at 0300. 


"THE enemy commander tried to fool 

us by reversing the usual Jap tactics 

of heralding their attack with blood-cur- 

dling screams. Instead, under cover of the 

moonless night, they approached silently 

up the southeast slope as our jungle fight- 
ers do. 

Not until they were within 20 yards of 
our defenses did the Japs break out with 
their usual animal-like cries. 

“Banzai!” they screamed. “Marines die!” 

A withering volley ripped into the close- 
packed ranks of the charging troops. That 
was our answer to the Jap challenge. 

The Leathernecks were screaming, too. 
“Come on! Come and get it, damn your 
bloody souls!" 

Only two Japs got through that night. 
They -bayoneted a machine gunner, and 
died. The furious fighting continued until 
dawn. By daylight the firing had died down 
to sporadic rifle shots. 


The communication center is lifeline of an invasion. Through this 


one 
on New Britain filtered reports of progress in fight to take Hill 660 


As soon as the sun had fairly risen pa- 
trols were sent down the corpse-strewn 
slope. They counted more than 50 enemy 
dead within 50 yards of the position. 

The patrols then made contact with the 
surviving Japs—a force of 200, which had 
withdrawn into the jungle. Buse hurriedly 
pulled in his patrols and the Japs followed 
on its heels. This maneuver was another 
Jap trick well known to the Marines. We 
could not use mortars against them for fear 
of hitting our own patrols. 

“Hit the deck!” our machine gunners in 
the front line yelled to the high-tailing 
Marine patrols between them and the Japs. 
They flopped to the ground, and the ma- 
chine gunners poured thousands of rounds 
over their prostrate comrades. 

The enemy fell back; they had to fall 
back. And that was what the Colonel 
wanted. He allowed them to retire 100 
yards. Then there no longer being any 
danger of hitting his own men—he blasted 
them with heavy mortars. 

The barrage lasted only a scant three 
minutes. And in those three minutes the 
Jap troops who had survived the machine 
gun fire were annihilated. One hundred and 
fifty Jap bodies testified to the effective- 
ness of the coup. 

Thus ended the last major engagement 
of the twenty-three-day battle for Cape 
Gloucester. END 
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Two American Marines find in a 
visit to the Devonshire country 
that their British counterparts 
would be at home in the Camp 
Lejeune or Pendleton boondocks 


A Day With The 


Marines 


HE British Royal Marines for years have 
been the amphibious fighting force of their 
empire, playing the same role as American 
Marines. They have fought from Burma to Nor- 
way in the current conflict. Their early training is 
similar to that given to American Marines at Par- 
ris Island and San Diego and later at Camps Le- 
jeune and Pendleton. The British Marine's uni- 
form is colorful; his discipline and morale are 


x 


When they hit beaches on the continent training such as this will pay 
dividends. SSgt. James R. Kilpatrick, combat photographer, is observer 


TSgt. Wright takes over a platoon training at a base in England 
inspection while the British drill instructor stands by 


high. Two American Marine NCOs on duty in 
England recently paid a visit to a Royal Marine 
training base located “somewhere in England” to 
see how their British counterparts prepare for the 
rugged fighting that lies ahead in many parts of 
the world before the Axis is crushed. What they 
saw at close range and the welcome accorded them 
during their stay may be seen in the picture story 
that is unfolded on these pages. 


camouflaged Royal Marines hurdle an obstacle as US Marine 
R T. Wright, combat correspondent on duty in England, watches from the side - eee. 
al 
Ng 


“Up and Over" was the order when this shot was made of 


icer candidates run an obstacle course under a heavy smoke-screen while drill 
marines training for service aboard His Majesty's ships 


tructors stationed at intervals coach their men just as ours do at Quantico, Va. 


- 


SSgt. Kilpatrick gets the English equivalent of “the word" on loading . 
a .303 caliber light machine gun as others in the squad look on 


( Now it's a ride in a Bren gun carrier for SSgt. Kilpatrick. The truck 
is used by the British for transporting guns, ammunition and supplies 


3 BEE rainees leap over small stream encountered during a cross-country run. There will be lots of streams like this to cross on the road to Berlin 

NS 
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A commando clears a barbed wire barrier by 
using the body of his buddy to flatten wire 


. War or peace, our British allies must have their spot of tea. The visitor, TSgt. Wrigh 
to a warming drink brewed over an open fire way out in the “boondocks” of southerr. 


A well camouflaged marine edges his way along There's mud on both sides of the ocean for Marines. The effectiveness of careful camou 
a road. Note the unusual pencil-sitaped bayonet in the field may be seen as two push forward on a road as dummy grenade explodes at their 


Parades alo play part in the training “over 
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N CLIPPER ship days when prisoners 
were taken “before the mast” there was 
little to protect the enlisted man except 

e old man’s sense of fair play. 

Naval law has evolved a long way since 

at time. Under practices in force today, 
your offense is of minor nature, the CO 

ay settle the case in office hours. 

Should the charges be more serious, he 

ay schedule a court martial. When a court 

artial is scheduled a detailed investiga- 
on is made before the trial starts. Any 
cts disclosed are presented as evidence. 

a doubt still persists in the mind of the 

urt as to the guilt of the accused, he 

ill be acquitted. If he is guilty, but miti- 

ating circumstances appear (excellent 

st record, for instance) during the trial, 

e court may make a written, signed 

bcommendation for mercy or clemency. 
But if they find him guilty a sentence 

; handed down by a majority vote of mem- 

bers of the court. 

The sentence of the court martial is 
hen considered by a reviewing authority 
usually the officer who caused the court 
» be convened). In practice the reviewing 
ithority is generally the CO. He may miti- 
» the sentence. His superior officer also 


e operation of Naval Law will assure you of a fair 
t the best protection of all is to remain out of its 


\ 


trial, 
toils 


may check to see that there has been no 
miscarriage of justice and finally the case 
goes to the Judge Advocate General's office 
of the Navy. At any one of these places, 
the case may be “set aside” which amounts 
to the same thing as throwing it out of 
court under civil law. 

According to Rocks and Shoals, for a 
general court martial, the minimum number 
of officers is five. Preferably they will be 
above the rank of captain and with more 
than six years’ service. A judge advocate 
acts as prosecutor. 

Summary courts require only three offi- 
cers above the rank of second lieutenant. 
The prosecutor for summaries is called a 
recorder. For a simple deck court, one 
officer, qualified to act on a GCM, is judge, 
jury and prosecutor. 

Maximum punishments for various com- 
mon offenses are fixed by regulation. Cruel 
and unusual punishments are prohibited. 
All court martial verdicts must be authen- 
ticated by signatures of the court, the 
president of the court, and the prosecuting 
officer. A death sentence and dismissal of 
an officer must be approved by the Presi- 
dent. All cases must be submitted to the 
Secretary of the Navy for final approval. 
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Office Hours 


Your trouble starts when the ser- 
geant of the guard tells you to 
“Stand by for office hours”. Even 
the best CO in the world can be 
plenty tough at times for the most 
minor offenses. And your CO has 
plenty of authority under Articles 
for the Government of the Navy to 
mete out punishments that are real. 

If it is your first offense and not 
a very severe one, the “old man” 
may let you off with a reprimand or 
a warning. But he is perfectly within 
his rights as commanding officer to 
give you one of the following pun- 
ishments: bust of any rating estab- 
lished by himself, “p and p” for five 
days, solitary confinement for seven 
days, ten days in the brig, restriction 
or EPD. 

He cannot give more than this, 
but these punishments are allowed 
him by Article 24 of Rocks and 
Shoals. 

When your offense is more severe, 
the CO may decide that you rate a 
deck, summary or general court 
martial and order you “secured in 
the brig” until the court is convened. 
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KNOW CHARGES 


You have a right to know charges against 
you before standing deck, summary or 
general court. Convening authority 
should present them. You must acknowl- 
edge being informed of the charges 


KNOW ACCUSERS 


Prosecution must advise you who has 
accused you and what witnesses will be 
called to testify against you. This must 
be done before the trial starts and is 
part of the record of the procedure 


REFUSE DECK COURT 


If assigned a deck court you may ask 
for a summary and refuse to stand trial 
by a deck. If assigned a summary you can 
ask for a general court martial but the 
convening authority need not approve 


SPEEDY TRIAL 


Your trial must be convened as soon as 
possible although ample time should be 
allowed for both the prosecution and 
your defense counsel to prepare their 
cases adequately for the court martial 


RIGHT TO COUNSEL 


You may hire a civilian lawyer or ask 
convening authority to appoint an officer 


to represent you. This officer may be § 


of your choosing and is duty bound 


S to defend you to the best of his ability 


TIME TO READY CASE 


You or your counsel may have all time §& 


needed to prepare your case. If an offi- 
cer, your counsel should if practicable 
be freed from other duties to permit 
sufficient preparation of your case 


— 


ROCKS AND SHOALS 
These Navy laws set up conditions under 
which you may be tried and outlaw 
punishment such as flogging, irons, 
and tattooing. They also provide for 
recommendations of mercy and clemency 


PRESUMED INNOCENT 
You are innocent until proved guilty 
beyond reasonable doubt and burden of 
proof lies with prosecution. Burden of 


proof never shifts to you. However, if 


you have a defense, be sure to use it 


EXAMINE WITNESSES 


You or your counsel have the right to 
cross examine witnesses who testify 
against you on any statement made for 
record. When you cross examine you give 
prosecution right to re-cross examine 


OBJECTION 


You may object to any officer -serving 
on the court or to any testimony you 
consider improper. The court will decide 
if the objections are proper and the 
records of the case will disclose it 


MAY REMAIN SILENT 


It is your right to refuse to take the 
witness stand—to remain silent and to 
make the prosecution prove that you are 
guilty as charged. You will not admit | 
guilt by exercising the right of silence 


CALL OWN WITNESSES 


You may call anyone as a witness in your 
behalf whose testimony would have a 
bearing on the action. However, the 
availability of service witnesses has 
to be approved by commanding officers 


MAKE A STATEMENT 


If you wish you may testify in your own 
behalf under oath or make oral statement. 
Or you may make a written statement 
for your counsel to read. When in 
doubt, it is best to put it in writing 


APPEAL TO SECNAV 


You may appeal a court martial decision 
by filing a written brief for SecNav. He 
may remit or mitigate a sentence but no 
officer of the Navy can commute a 
sentence. Make your appeal immediately 


STATUTE LIMITATIONS 


This law prevents punishment for offenses 
more than two years old. Other regula- 
tions prescribed by the President 
limit the punishments which Naval 
courts may give for various offenses 


REVIEWING AUTHORITY 


Case is reviewed by reviewing authori- 
ties (your CO and his senior officer). 
They may mitigate sentence. JAG's 
office may set aside an illegal sentence. 
Marine Corps may recommend mitigation 


— 
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Minor offenses such as: 


1. several hours overleave 
t 2. breach of regulations 

s 3. lack of military courtesy 

é 4. obscene language 


More serious offenses such as: 
1. direct disobedience of 


orders 
2. several days AWOL 

3. drunkenness on duty 

4 4. destroying government 
property 


Most serious offenses such as: 


sleeping on watch 
murder 

rape 

desertion, or desertion in 
time of war 


Wty 


PUNISHMENTS 


solitary confinement up to twenty days on bread and 
water or diminished rations 


solitary confinement up to twenty days 
confinement not to exceed twenty days 

reduction to next inferior rating 

deprivation of liberty on shore on foreign station 


extra police duty and loss of pay not to exceed 
twenty days may be added to any of the above 
punishments 


SUMMARY 


PUNISHMENTS 


bad conduct discharge from the service 


solitary confinement up to thirty days on bread and 
water or diminished rations 


solitary confinement up to thirty days 
confinement not to exceed two months 
reduction to next inferior rating 

deprivation of liberty on shore on foreign station 


extra police duty and loss of pay not to exceed 
three months may be added to any of the above 
punishments 


GENERAL 


PUNISHMENTS 


may include all or part of the following: reduction 
to private, confinement (governed by specific of- 
fenses in Naval Courts and Boards), dishonorable 
or bad conduct discharge and other accessories of 
said sentence (hard labor and forfeiture of pay) 


death sentence (requires two-thirds vote of court 
and approval of the President) 


any punishment authorized to be inflicted by sum- 
mary court martial 
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Case No. 1 


Once a dishonorable, bad conduct 
or undesirable discharge is written 
into your record book, it never can 
be erased. It is final and there is no 
law in the Navy Department or the 
Constitution that can alter it. 

Many letters are received by the 
Marine Corps asking that this 
stigma be removed so that the 
writer can accept civil service posi- 
tion, for the sake of his family or 
to simply relieve his conscience. 

Here are a few actual cases which 
illustrate the value of keeping your 
record clean: 

A... B. .. enlisted October 2, 
1934. He was sentenced to a BCD 
for absence over leave and the dis- 
charge remitted subject to six 
months probation. He violated pro- 
bation and the discharge was ef- 
fected on November 12, 1935. Four 
years later, he wrote, “In Novem- 
ber, 1935, I received a bad conduct 
discharge at San Diego, Calif. 
Since then I have been going to the 
University of Colorado. I am in line 
for a civil service examination if I 
can get my service record cleared 
up. If there is any possible way to 
do this, I would appreciate the in- 
formation. Yours truly, A... B...” 


Case No. 2 


Convicted of theft, G...H... 
was discharged in February, 1929, 
after serving more than three years. 
During 1936, he wrote to the Marine 
Corps: 

“Regarding my discharge on July 
29, 1929. I was discharged at Mare 
Island, Calif., with a bad conduct 
discharge and since that day I have 
felt like a convict and when I see 
the Marines on parade it makes me 
feel like there is something gone, 
especially when a man was proud to 
wear the uniform of the Marines as 
I once was and am still proud that 
I wore it. 

“Sir, isn’t there some way I can 
show you that I am worthy of an 
honorable discharge? Don’t you 
think that I have paid enough for 
something that I swear I did, not 
knowing I was doing wrong. Can’t 
you see how I feel? Won’t you con- 
sider my case and see if you can 
help me? Thank you. G...H.. .” 


Case No. 3 

K. .. L. . . was denied payment 
of bonus and compensation because 
he was sentenced to a bad conduct 
discharge for theft in January, 
1918. In 1938, he wrote, “I have been 
working for the * * * Company of 
Detroit, Mich., since January, 1935. 
I was married in September, 1925, 
and have six children and it is for 
their sake that I would like to have 


an honorable discharge. Yours, 


Case No. 4 


Q. ..R... made “repeated un- 
authorized absences,” with a BCD 
in 1908 as the result. Twenty years 
later, he wrote the MGC as follows: 
“I enlisted in the Marine Corps, 
March 10, 1906, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., and served most of my time 
at Olongapo and Cavite, P. I. In 
November, 1908, I was discharged 
at Mare Island, Calif., with a bad 
conduct discharge, this by virtue of 
a summary court martial for absence 
without leave from proper author- 
ity. Will you kindly advise me if 
it would be possible to obtain a 
discharge with the bad conduct part 
of it removed? 

“I am now of an age where em- 
ployers do not care to employ me, 
and about my only salvation is civil 
service, and it is doubtful if I could 
claim veterans preference with a 
bad conduct discharge, notwith- 
standing the fact that I paid my 
fare to Canada in 1915 and enlisted 
in the Canadian Infantry and served 
three years and seven months, I am 
not entitled to veterans preference 
for this service. I am enclosing a 
photostat copy of my discharge as 
proof of this statement. I am mar- 
ried and have a wife and daughter. 
I have been on the WPA for the 
last three years as a senior clerk. 

“Can furnish proof of exemplary 
conduct from past employers if 
necessary. I would be very grateful 
for anything you can do in regard 
to the above request, or if out of 
your power to grant, would appre- 
ciate your advice on just how this 
can be accomplished. Q...R...” 
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Case No. 5 


J. . . deserted in 19.4 and 
was discharged as undesirable upon 
his own request in 1939. He simply 
walked out the gate and the Marine 
Corps never heard of him until he 
wrote in 1939: 

“I deserted the U. S. Marine 
Corps, June, 1924; at that time I 
was stationed at Washington Ma- 
rine Barracks, Headquarters De- 
tachment Carpenter Shop. I want to 
clear my conscience, as that is the 
only foolish mistake I ever made. 
I have been a law-abiding citizen, 
have married and am the father of 
three children, a boy eleven years 
and two girls, one nine and the 
baby two years. I left in my civilian 
clothes, leaving my military uni- 
form intact. Every place I go people 
ask me was I ever in the service 
and I say no, as I have no proof, but 
if and when the United States does 
go to war, I will be willing to die 
for my country. I remain, Yours 
truly, 


Case No. 6 


Payment of Spanish-American 
War pension was forbidden to C... 
D. . . as a result of desertion in 
January, 1899. His attorney wrote 
to the Marine Corps: 

“On March 10, 1898, one C... D... 
enlisted as a private in the U. S. 
Marine Corps, Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. At the time of his enlistment 
he was about nineteen years of age. 
He saw actual front line service in 
the Spanish-American War in Cuba 
and later, when his regiment re- 
turned to the United States Navy 
Yard, he deserted under circum- 
stances that can be explained. On 
the 16th of December, 1935, he was 
discharged as undesirable. 

“Mr. D. . . is now a respectable 
citizen of this city and is very 
anxious, if possible, to have the un- 
desirable discharge removed from 
his record. 

“Will you please be good enough 
to advise me whether at this time 
there is anything that can be done 
to wipe out the stain on his record? 
Very truly yours, H...A..., 
Attorneys. END 
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Marine photo-recon fliers are charting pathways 
for Allied thrusts into heart of Japan's empire 


EADLY bloom of ack-ack flowered 

in the skies over Truk _ harbor. 

Through a rift in the clouds, Jap 
unners could see one of two American 
iberators daring to fly over that most 
ormidable of Nippon’s Central Pacific 
astions. 

Nip spotters at first had reported the 
aiders as bombing planes, but now they 
knew better. They were United States Ma- 
ine photographic reconnaissance planes, 
sure harbingers of trouble. 

Those far-ranging sky giants, with cam- 
eras instead of bombs in their bellies, were 
familiar and highly unwelcome sights to 
the Japs. Day after day they came, first 
bver Guadalcanal, then over the Russells. 
ew Georgia, New Britain, New Ireland, 
ougainville, Tarawa, Kwajalein, Eniwetok 
and now over Truk. Always after them 
me the bombers, the warships and the in- 
asion fleets. 

That flight over Truk, on 4 February. 
44, followed by smashing attacks which 
ploded the “impregnable fortress” myth, 
otlighted a little known phase of Marine 
iation. Aerial “photo-recon” is said to 
responsible for eighty per cent of all 
ilitary intelligence in modern war, but 
w flights are made public when their dar- 
p and vital nature can be appreciated. 
Truk was the target of another Marine 
oto-recon foray early in 1943, when the 
bst advanced Allied airfield was on Gua- 
Icanal. One of the longest and most dar- 


by Sgt. Bill Miller 


ing flights ever made, it came within sixty 
miles of its goal and did succeed in getting 
pictures of Puluwat, 125 miles west of Truk. 

In weather as dirty as only the Solomons 
variety can be, two Liberators of Colonel 
Elliott Bard's Marine Photographic Squad- 
ron 154 took off from Henderson Field, 
bound for Truk. One of the planes turned 
back in the heavy storm, but the other kept 
on, up the slot to Bougainville, then north 
over the vast stretch of open sea. 


ABOARD the plane were Col. Bard. 
Major Andrew B. Galatian, Jr., pilot. 
Commander J. L. Greenslade, Navy ob- 
server, and a full crew of enlisted Marines 
Forced off course by storms, they finally 
reached a point midway between Truk and 
Puluwat. To the east, clouds and the sun 
made Truk invisible, but they could see 
Puluwat's reefs beneath the clouds on the 
west. So they turned west and took pictures 
of Puluwat. 

All the way back to Guadalcanal, they 
fought their way through storms, arriving 
with only thirty gallons of fuel left in the 
tanks, enough to keep them in the air eight 
minutes. After stretching the range of their 
PB4Y-1 to the limit, they were unable to 
circle Henderson Field as required in ordi- 
nary landings and had to radio ahead that 
they were coming in straight. 

For the record, Australians flew Ameri- 
can-built Hu , o photo-recon raids 


over Truk in January, 1942, while they still 
held Rabaul. Despite heavy ack-ack and 
attacks by Jap planes, they filmed twelve 
cruisers and destroyers and an aircraft car- 
rier in the harbor and bombers packed wing 
to wing on one island airstrip. Three weeks 
later, Australian-manned Catalinas dropped 
the first bombs on Truk. 

Col. Bard, now commanding Air Regu- 
lating Squadron 9 at Cherry Point, was 
skipper of VMD-154 during its fourteen 
months of operations in the South and Cen- 
tral Pacific. Commissioned early in 1942, it 
was the first Marine photographic squadron 
to go into combat, its vanguard arriving 
overseas 5 October. 1942. Army planes, 
under Navy control and using photog- 
raphers from a Marine observation squad- 
ron, handled all photo-recon in the Solo- 
mons from July to October, 1942. 

Original function of the airplane in war 
was reconnaissance. There were Marine 
aerial observers in France during World 
War I, but they took no pictures. 

One of those aerial observers was Sgt. 
George C. Morgan, who became an ace air 
cameraman for the Corps after the war. He 
served on mapping details in Haiti, Nica- 
ragua and Panama and was cited as an aerial 
photographer in the Nicaraguan campaign 
of 1927. 

In 1921, Colonel Christian F. Schilt, now 
commanding 9thMarAirWing at Cherry 
Point, mapped coasts and rivers of Haiti 
and Santo Domingo. He flew a de Havil- 
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land with a K-1 camera attached to a spe- 
cial frame back of the rear seat. 

That same year, Lieutenant Eugene 
Rovegno took aerial photos of President 
Harding's yacht off Quantico, developing 
the film in flight and dropping finished 
prints aboard the Mayflower when it 
docked at Quantico eight minutes later. So 
far as is known, that was the first time in 
history photographs were taken, developed 
and printed aboard a plane: 

Colonel Hayne D. Boyden was respon- 
sible for most of the pioneer work in Ma- 
rine air photography. He was the first Ma- 
rine officer to attend the Army school of 
aerial photography at Chanute Field, IIL, 
in 1923. He probably has taken more pic- 
tures from the air than any other flier and 
has survived so many crashes that old- 
timers call him “a man who can’t be killed.” 

Landing force exercises of the Atlantic 
Fleet on the beaches of Culebra Island 
were filmed by Col. Boyden in 1924. He 
made an aerial photographic survey of all 
irrigable valleys, plains and roadways of 
Haiti in the years from 1924 to 1927, with 
Corp. Hubert H. Dogan as his photog- 
rapher. Since 1922 he has done much aerial 
mapping, including 500 square miles of 
northeastern Nicaragua in 1932. 

Among Marine officers who have done 
much in the field of aerial photography 
during this war are Colonels Raymond E. 
Hopper. William C. Lemly and Ernest E. 
Pollock. 


HEN VMD-154 was formed, early 

in 1942, it was given three F2A-3s 
(Brewster Buffaloes). fitted with F-56 
automatic cameras. These planes and two 
SNJs which replaced them were used only 
in training. 

In Pacific operations, “heavies” like the 
PB4Y-1s do strategic mapping and recon- 
naissance, while fighter types are used for 
most of the daily tactical field coverage. 
With the new continuous strip cameras, 
speedy fighters can zoom over enemy 
strongpoints, shooting pictures from alti- 
tudes of 300 feet or less and getting away 
before enemy defenses are alerted. 

Majors Mike Sampas and Herman A. 
(Hap) Hansen won DFCs for such low 
oblique flights in the Solomons. Major 
Sampas flew an unarmed fighter plane on 
photo-recon missions over the Kokumbona 
area every other day from 19 October to 
1 November, 1942, gaining valuable infor- 
mation despite heavy ack-ack and attacks 
by Zeros. Major Hansen made similar 
flights and was shot down once, crash-land- 
ing in the ocean under Jap gunfire. De- 
spite injuries, he made his way to shore and 
returned immediately to duty. 

VMD-154 was cited for discovery of the 
cleverly camouflaged Jap airfield at Munda, 
which the Allies captured after they let the 
Nips finish building it. Intelligence re- 
ports of activity there were confirmed by 
air photos which showed telltale signs of 
the airstrip under cocoanut trees. 

Aerial photography is largely an enlisted 
man’s show, although officer pilots get most 
of the glory. Photographers, gunners, 
radiomen and flight mechanics on the 
PB4Y-ls, as well as most of the ground 
personnel, are enlisted men. 

Four Marine sergeants, all aerial photog- 
raphers with the observation squadron 
which preceded VMD-154 in the islands, 
won Air Medals for their part in dis- 
covery of what is now Henderson Field on 
Guadalcanal while the Japs were building 
it in 1942. 

Sgts. Marcus N. Harper, J. Morris 


Afternoon before one of VMD-154's photo-recon missions over a Jap airfield, Capt. A. W. Campbell, 


pilot (with cap), Lt. W. U. Gray, co-pilot, and Lt. J. S. Read, navigator, plot area to be covered 


Corp. J. D. Green, turret gunner, cleans 
twin fifties of Liberator photographic plane 


As the plane nears its target, Warrant Officer H. C. Lownsbery, 
belly gunner that two Jap fighter planes have been sighted far ‘below. 


Turn 


Pilot orders blocks removed from wheels as 
plane takes off with crew for enemy territory 


photo interpreter, signals to 
However, they do not attack 
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Plane drops to lower level over Jap territory 
as TSqt. Basil, photographer, is ready to shoot 


This aerial photo of an island group shows 
terrain and sea flown over by Marine recon 


and W. L. Peak and TSgt. H. E. Collier 
took the pictures on the first two flights 
over Guadalcanal in July, 1942. Army Fly- 
ing Fortresses under Navy supervision 
were used for the 2000-mile missions from 
New Caledonia. 

“We had a running air battle with five 
Zeros for twenty minutes,” MTSgt. Har- 
per recalls of one flight, “and our gunners 
swapped plenty of lead with the enemy 
fighters. The tail gunner bagged one Zero 
and the rest were driven away.” 

Harper had two tours of overseas duty. 
Most of the second was on the ground, 
but he got fifty combat hours over the Gil- 
berts and helped photograph gun emplace- 
ments on Betio before invasion. VMD-154 
did the reconnaissance for the Tarawa 
thrust, handicapped though it was by lack 
of fighter planes for low obliques which 
might have revealed more of the island's 
hidden defenses. 


HOOTING pre-invasion pictures of 
Tarawa was no picnic. Many missions 
were flown, all for long over-water dis- 
tances, and the ack-ack was always heavy. 
One of the planes overshot the target 
when the tiny isle was covered by clouds. 
After searching for several hundred miles, 
it headed back to its base. 

Suddenly three Zeros pounced upon.the 
Liberator. Just as suddenly. the Marine 
crewmen found themselves right over Ta- 
rawa, only 500 feet up and a perfect target. 
They lost no time in hurrying upstairs be- 
fore the pokey anti-aircraft batteries 
opened fire, then beat off the Zeros. 

“Blow by blow” accounts of front line 
action on Bougainville were photographed 
daily by VMD-154, and films were dropped 
to a ground photography unit which was in 
charge of TSgt. Harley S. Hardin during 
the initial Marine landing at Empress Au- 
gusta Bay. Hardin, who is credited with 
assisting in discovery of the Munda air- 
field, had his closest brush with death on 
Bougainville. 

“During the first few days, we encoun- 
tered six enemy strafings. Although we had 
supremacy of the air, a Jap plane would 
sift through occasionally and do consider- 
able damage along the beach. We were 
without foxholes the first day, and several 
machine gun bullets narrowly missed me.” 

Marine aerial photographers are trained 
at the Naval School of Aerial Photography 
at Pensacola, Fla.. and most of them are 
qualified gunners and bombardiers as well 
as skilled cameramen. 

MTSgt. Lloyd H. Wolf was taking pic- 
tures on a flight over Munda when eight 
Zeros jumped his plane. He immediately 
abandoned his camera hatch and swung his 
twin fifties into action. 

“One of the Japs made a low pass on 
the starboard side of the plane. He came 
within range and I put my bead on him. 

“The Zero seemed to stop in mid-air as 
I fired a quick series of rounds. My tracers 
tore into his fuselage. Our turret gunner 
saw him plummet into the water after 
bursting into flames.” 

During the sojourn of VMD-154 in the 
Pacific, in some 300 missions, there were 
remarkably few attacks by enemy aircraft. 
The wary Japs did not come too near the 
heavily gunned PB4Y-Is except when they 
had great superiority in numbers. No 
planes were lost in actual operations. 


In one epic battle, eight Zeros jumped a 
Liberator returning from a_ photo-recon 
mission-over Munda. Having no belly tur- 
ret, the pilot, Lieutenant Gordon E. (Gig) 
Gray, headed for the water. He flew so low 
that crewmen say the wing edges hit wave- 
tops. 

Sgt. Earl Anderson and PFC Jack Tar- 
ver, gunners, blasted two Jap planes into 
the drink, and two others were driven off 
smoking. Knowing the PB4Y-1 had no di- 
rect fire in front, two of the Zeros attacked 
head-on. The Liberator was aimed directly 
at one of them, increasing its turning circle 
so rapidly that the Jap pilot fell out. 

When Lt. Gray got three slugs in his 
arm, TSgt. James (Pappy) Caudle, flight 
mechanic, took the controls until things 
cooled off and Lieutenant Earl Miles, co- 
pilot, could take over. Sgt. Harry Schaub, 
radioman, stopped a bullet with his eye. 
Photographers on the flight were MTSgt. 
George Brown and MTSget. Levert E. 
Jones. 

Their plane was beat up so badly that 
they had to flash a warning ahead and land 
straight on Henderson Field. They nosed 
over in landing, and traffic to Guadalcanal 
had to be diverted to Espiritu Santo until 
the mess was cleared up. 

Attached to IstMarAirWing, VMD-154 
had its difficulties in the early days of the 
Pacific offensive. Maps were scarce and 
hard to read, since the islands lacked such 
distinguishing features as roads. 

“Most of the maps preceding our occupa- 
tion were charts made around 1850,” Col. 
Bard explained. “Consequently, they were 
very much out of date, as the rivers had 
changed courses, beaches had built up or 
receded, and about their only use was to 
show the general contour of the islands. 

“However, maps covering nearly every 
major island in the South Pacific, made 
from late photographs, are now available, 
plus a great many photographs of particu- 
lar locations.” 


WEATHER is always the toughest 
problem, since it determines 
whether a pilot will come back with his 
mission accomplished. More than one cam- 
paign has been held up when weather pre- 
vented aerial reconnaissance. 

“One point we were always careful 
about,” Col. Bard recalls, “was that planes 
and crews must be prepared to take off at 
a moment’s notice, to take advantage of 
breaks in the weather. We habitually kept 
a standby crew for close jobs during all 
daylight hours, and sent out daily missions, 
morning and afternoon, on flights of 400 
miles or more to get the pictures required. 

“On one mission, the mapping of Vani- 
kora Island, thirty-seven hops were flown 
before the weather became ideal for map- 
ping.” 

VMD-154 has left the islands, but another 
Marine photographic squadron is there, 
under command of Lt. Colonel Edwin P. 
Pennebaker, Jr. That outfit already has 
plenty of work chalke@ up to its credit, in- 
cluding the raid on k last February. 

There will be few milk runs for these 
aerial advance men as the Allied ring 
tightens on Japan's inner empire. When 
Marines spearhead the final assault, they 
will follow a path where photo-regon fliers 
have charted every step. 47 
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Corp. Shewmaker, plane's other photographer, clears cameras of film as the photo mission of the day 
is completed. The PB4Y-1 now cruises around the objective, outside ack-ack range, and film is processed 


WO Lownsbery interprets the aerial negative, looking for new developments in the enemy's position. 
His information is radioed back to Henderson Field, then relayed to bombers and fighters in the air 


Ground crew of VMD-154 takes over the minute plane is set down on Henderson Field, refueling tanks 
and checking everything thoroughly. In a short while the Liberator is ready for her next mission 


“Why did you jerk me, coach?” 
J APANESE sniper bullets bit into the 


sand as the Marine moved through a 

cocoanut grove toward the beach. He 
paid no heed to the bullets. As he walked he 
was dreaming about a time in his life, four 
years before, when he was playing i1 a high 
school football game and he'd received a 
hard lick on the head and had walked off the 
gridiron half-stunned. His coach, a kindly, 
Spencer Tracy-sort of man named Pete Shot- 
well, had taken him from the game. When he 
had reached the bench he stood in front of 
his coach and, out on his feet, said: 

“Why did you jerk me, coach? I’m ok.” 

Dreaming about this, the Marine, whose 
name was PFC Eliseo Banda, finally reached 
the beach which was on Eniwetok atoll and 
fell in the sand by the curling surf. The 
sound of the surf was like the faraway roar 
of the crowd at that football game. 

On the beach there were several Navy 
corpsmen working over wounded men. One 
of the corpsmen came over. 

“I'm afraid this guy is a goner,” he yelled, 
“somebody call a chaplain.” : 

And then, a little later, above the roaring 
sound of the surf, the Marine heard someone 
chanting over him. It was the chaplain ad- 
ministering extreme unction. The Marine 
looked up at the priest and said: 

“Why did you jerk me coach? I’m per- 
fectly OK. Why don’t you send me back in?” 

And the Marine lost consciousness again. 

Banda had been shot in the eye by a .31 
caliber bullet. But a few hours later he was 
sitting up very much alive, thanks to a 
corpsman’s care. He even could talk, although 
there was something in his throat. 

He coughed. The copper jacket of a .31 
caliber bullet came up in his mouth and he 
spat it out on the sand. Then he rammed a 
finger down his throat and found that the lead 
core was lodged near his left tonsil. 

The corpsman looked down his throat, 
then grinned and said: 

“You need your tonsils out anyway. What 

happened to you out there—look down the 
muzzle of a Nambu gun?” 
Naw, not down any muzzle,” replied 
Banda. “But, I guess, I did look when I 
should have been lying low and listening. My 
platoon leader, Lieutenant Hodges, sent me 
back to bring up the tanks when our outfit 
was pinned down by rifle and machine gun 
fire. I got the tanks all right. I came back 
with the executive officer, Lieutenant Lloyd, 
and we ran into a little grief. 

“It’s bad business walking near an officer 
where there are snipers—he draws too much 
fire because of his field glasses and other 
gadgets. 

“Well, Lieutenant Lloyd and I took cover 
behind some logs. And then he moved up to 
where the platoon was. I was getting ready 
to follow when the snipers opened up and 
one of their bullets got me right in the eye.” 

A few hours later, Banda was aboard a 
hospital ship and in three days was so im- 
proved that he could walk around. 

A Navy doctor, who'd removed the lead 
from his tonsils that day, asked: 

“Why are you prowling so much? What 
are you looking for?” 

“Are there anv chaplains on this ship, sir, 
who were at Eniwetok?” 

“No,” said the doctor, “Why do you ask?” 

“I’m looking for the one who administered 
extreme unction to me,” said the Marine. “I 
know I'll recognize him—he looked exactly 
like Pete Shotwell who used to coach our 
football team.” FXT 
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by Sgt. Frank X. Tolbert 


Battle of Tarawa, little has been said of the hundreds 

of individual hand-to-hand fights between the Second 
Marine Division’s magnificent lads and the elite Japanese 
troops garrisoned on the atoll. 

Some of the Marines in the Second saw heavy action in 
the Guadalcanal campaign, but it was on Tarawa atoll, on 
the reef-girded islet of Betio, that they really played grabs 
with the Nippers at close quarters. 

Recently we heard a veteran officer of the Second say 
that there was more hand-to-hand fighting in the tiny arena 
of Betio than in any other half dozen engagements in which 
American troops have participated in the war. 

Probably, you know already of the caliber of the Japanese 
who defended Betio. Even should the Corps have to fight all 
the way to Tojo’'s private office in Tokyo, no better Nipper 
warriors will be encountered. On Tarawa were selected men 
of the Japanese Navy Landing Forces, sometimes called the 
Imperial Marines. They scorned any form of work. Work 
details would reflect on their dignity as the Emperor's best 
fighting men. There were labor troops on Tarawa, the Japa- 
nese approximate of mental and physical 4-Fs, to do the 


[' ALL the vast wordage written and spoken about the 


Hand-to-hand combat clinched our victory 
on Betio when the men of the Second won 
most of the encounters with the Japanese 


The Betio defenders were physically impressive types, 
many of them over six feet in height. Their officers were 
young but experienced. Many officers and men of the Tarawa 
garrison had gone to American schools and could speak 
English without a tell-tale accent or avoiding words with 
“I's” in them. 

Nothing ever will be written or spoken about some of 
the individual embroglios on Betio for the reason that there 
were no survivors of these duels and, often, no witnesses. 

Not all of the individual battles were won by American 
Marines. There was the 19-year-old corporal who was pro- 
tecting a shellhole full of wounded comrades and had his 
head lopped off by a saber-wielding Japanese lieutenant 
when the Asiatics made a banzai charge. There was the pri- 
vate first class who was stabbed in the throat as he attempted 
to hurl a grenade into the tunnel entrance of a pillbox. But 
it is very cheering to report that the boys of the Second 
won most of this in-fighting with the toughest guys in the 
Emperor's service. 

Here are just four examples of these Betio bouts—the ex- 
periences of Privates First Class Donald M. Libby, Lowell 


menial chores. 


HEN he encountered his Jap, Donald 

Libby was weak from nine gunshot 
and shrapnel wounds (including machine 
gun bullets lodged in both of his thighs), 
he was weaponless and had hidden neck- 
deep in the lagoon for 10 hours. His ad- 
versary was fresh, unhurt and equipped 
with complete infantry gear. 

Libby is a tall, thin-faced boy from Ban- 
gor, Maine. He likes the Marine Corps but 
has no military ambitions. He has a firm 
resolution to become a successful under- 
taker. When he gets his discharge 
from the Corps, Donald is going to 
enroll in a school of embalming. 

On “D Day” for the Gilberts inva- 
sion, Donald rode in with the first 
wave. And as the amphibian tractor in 
which he was riding neared Betio’s 
shore it began to look as if PFC Libby 
would never take that course in em- 
balming. 

Donald and a New Orleans boy 
named Frank Joe Smith were the only 
Marines in this particular amphib who 
were not killed. Most of the boys died 
when mortar fire blasted the tractor 
near the shore. Libby, who'd already 
been wounded by machine gun fire, 
was thrown into the water when the 
mortars hit, losing his rifle. 
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When he came to the surface he found 
the wreckage of the amphib shielded him 
from the enemy fire. So he grasped hold 
of a wheel, with only his nose and eyes 
showing above the water. He was without 
a weapon and there were nine serious 
wounds on his body. The cold salt water 
of the lagoon might stop the bleeding, 
Donald figured. So he decided to remain 
there until darkness. The battle raged over 
the lagoon but no more Marines attempted 
a landing on that part of the beach. 


Donald was starting to shove off from his shelter when 
@ man appeared around the wreckage and stared at him 


H. Koci, Gerald R. Weisenbrun and John L. L’Abbe. 


“The minutes passed like days,” said 
Libby, “and I tried to think of faraway 
things. But all I could think of was what a 
hell of a note this was: me a boy from 
Bangor out in the middle of the Pacific 
with only my bill sticking above the waves 
and with a bunch of little monkey men 
waiting on shore ready to kill me if I made 
the slightest move.” 

A life preserver came floating by. Donald 
grabbed it, put it on, and decided he’d try 
swimming out to sea as soon as night came. 

In the Gilberts, darkness falls with 
a dramatic suddenness. But it didn’t 
get very dark on the lagoon because 
fires were blazing all over Betio. 
Shortly after sunset, Donald was 
getting ready to shove off from his 
shelter when a man appeared around 
the wreckage and stared at him. The 
man wore an American helmet, had a 
long rifle strapped to his back and car- 
ried a bayonet in one hand. He said to 
Libby, in good English: “What state 
are you from?” 

“Maine. Where you from?” 

The man made no reply but raised 
the bayonet, and Donald saw that 
there was a hook on the weapon. He 
saw, too, that this was no American 
Marine. The man jabbed at Donald's 
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throat. Libby put up his left hand and the 
blade pierced his palm. The jab put the Jap 
off balance. Donald seized the bayonet by 
the blade with his right hand and twisted 
the weapon from the Jap’s grasp. The Nip 
fumbled for his rifle. Don hit him on the 
ear with the handle of the bayonet. The 
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FC LOWELL H. KOCI of Ames, Iowa, 

used to play golf sometimes when he 
was a student veterinarian at Iowa State 
College. On “D Day plus two” at Betio, the 
burly, 200-pound Koci grasped a Browning 
automatic rifle by the muzzle in the same 
way he used to grip a niblick, and knocked 
the sawdust filling out of a charging Japa- 
nese. 

This charging Nipper had just pinned 
one of Koci's buddies, PFC Horace G. War- 
field, with a bayonet thrust through the 
thigh when Lowell bashed in the head of 
the Asiatic. PFC Warfield, who comes from 
Houston, Texas, can thank his lucky stars 
that Lowell has such a good golf stroke. 

Like Libby’s bout, this happened shortly 
after darkness. The shambos were cornered 


at the upper end of Betio and were making _ 


some desperate counter-attacks. The ma- 
chine gun squad of which Koci and War- 
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FC GERALD ROBERT WEISEN- 

BRUN won a lurid rough-and-tumble 
brannigan with another Japanese bayonet 
man on Betio. 

Weisenbrun is a slim, mustachioed man 
from Albany, N. Y. He used to be a brake- 
man on the New York Central railroad. 
When he joined the Corps he was assigned 
to the engineers and later carried a flame 
thrower with the first wave at Betio. 

He never got his flame thrower in opera- 
tion for enemy machine gun bullets 
knocked the muzzle off the weapon as he 
came ashore. Gerald also packed an M-1 
rifle, but unfortunately for Weisenbrun, he 
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APANESE officers who'd lost their 

commands made sucidal charges on 
Betio. PFC John Louis L’Abbe of 
Portland, Ore., ran into one of these 
Nip officers committing hari-kari. In 
the encounter, Johnny acquired a 
beautiful Samurai sword. After the 
Tarawa conquest a naval officer offered 
Johnny L’Abbe $400 for the curving, 
two-handed weapon, but the Marine 
turned it down. 

This happened on the first day of 
the invasion. Johnny came in with the 
second wave and was wounded se- 
verely in both legs by shrapnel when 
he jumped out of the amphibian trac- 
tor about 15 yards from the beach. He 
dragged himself up on the beach and, 
with bullets kicking up the sand 
around him, headed for the compara- 
tive shelter of the rubble along the 
seawall. 

At this time a broad-shouldered Japanese 
officer, in full dress except for a helmet 
and pistol strapped to his waist, appeared 
on the seawall. He was waving a saber and 
shouting something. L’Abbe saw him but 


Jap groaned and slid into the water. Libby 
hit him on the forehead as he went under, 
then held him there for many minutes. 
After that Don started paddling out to 
sea with blood pouring from his bayonetted 
hand. He was almost unconscious and his 
body was wrinkled like a prune when he 
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field were members had set up on a little 
ridge when the Nippers made another 
banzai charge. 

The. Japanese, in a.wave of about 25 
men, sprinted toward the Marine machine 


Koci got to his feet, grabbed the BAR by its 
muzzle and swung with all of his 200 pounds 
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didn't bring along a bayonet. He was with 
a group of about 300 Marines who reached 
the beach, and here they ran into such hot 
fire that only 50 were standing after a 
few minutes. 

Japanese with bayonets charged to finish 
off the 50 survivors—but these Nippers 
ran into a rude surprise for more Marines 
were coming ashore. 

Gerald ridded himself of the useless 
flame thrower and had gone about 15 yards 
inland when he ran head-on into an enemy 
bayonet man. He fenced with the Japanese 
for a few moments. But without a bayonet 
on his rifle he was getting the worst of it. 


The Japanese officer raised the saber to strike 
when some Marine rifleman shot him in the shou 


there were hundreds of Marines on the 
beach and he figured that someone would 
pick off the officer. 

The Japanese leaped from the seawall 
and headed in the direction of the weapon- 


ain mitting hari-kari with your own 


was picked up a few hours later by anJ 
American landing boat about 1000 yards 
off shore. 

Don is recovering from his wounds and 
making plans to study embalming at the 
University of Southern California when 
the war's over. 
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gun squad on the ridge. The Nips had a 
wall of gasoline flames behind them, so they 
made good silhouette targets. However, the 
Marine machine gun went out of commis- 
sion right in the middle of the charge. Koci : 
picked up a BAR and Warfield seized an Him 
M-1. They'd emptied these and were 
crouched down re-loading when a Japa- 
nese bayonet man jumped right between 
them. The Nip slashed at Warfield. The 
Texas boy rolled but took t.e blade in 
one thigh. Koci got to his feet, gripped the 
BAR'’s muzzle and swung with all of his 
200 pounds behind the blow. He hit the 
Japanese on the back of the neck and the 
bayonet man fell with his legs thrashing. 
Warfield followed through by kicking off 
the bayonet man’s helmet and hitting him 
on the head with a service pistol. 

Later that night Koci was wounded. Both 
he and Warfield are recovering. 
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He was backing up when he fell over a 
cocoanut log. The Japanese jabbed, missed 
with the blade but knocked out three of 
Gerald's front upper teeth with a butt 
stroke. Gerald kicked the Nipper in the 
crotch. Then, still sprawled across the log, 
Weisenbrun got his M-1 in operation. He 
only fired once, the round hitting the Japa- 
nese in the chest and killing him instantly. 

Soon after this, PFC Weisenbrun was 
wounded by a sniper’s fire. Gerald lay in a 
foxhole on the beach for three days before 
he was evacuated. He is recovering from 
his wounds and the naval dentists have 
fixed him a set of front uppers. 
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less L’Abbe. The Japanese swung the 
saber downward in a stroke designed 
to behead the wounded Marine. But 
Johnny raised his left arm and the 
sharp blade bit deeply into the bone 
of his forearm. 

The Japanese raised the saber to 
strike again. Johnny was helpless 
now. Then some Marine rifleman 
(L’Abbe is still trying to find out the 
name of his savior) shot the Japanese 
in the shoulder. The officer, a major, 
dropped his saber and fell to the 
ground, but he was still very much 
alive. He was trying to arise when 
L’Abbe ran him through the chest 
with the sword and then rapped him 
on the head with the gold-encrusted, 
bejeweled hilt. That’s one way of com- 


er Samurai saber. 

Johnny crawled behind some rubble, 
When they evacuated him he was 9 
clutching the saber. Now he’s getting 
though he still has a scar on his left fe 
arm. The Samurai sword is hanging o 
the family mantel-piece in Portland. END ® 
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Signal gear took an awful beating from the weather, which meant sss 
‘round- schedules for men in the makeshift repair ship 


No wr numbers here! Instant connections with the front lines 
from sandbagged dugout switchboard is matter of life and death 
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OUGAINVILLE was hard on the communicators. Never " 

had the wire crews had to fight their way through such 

jungles. They had trained on other jungle-covered 
islands, but Bougainville was the ultimate in tough going. . 

Bougainville was hard, too, on the radio men, and on the ‘ 
messengers. Radios were assailed by the relentless humidity 
and heavy rains, and the jungle floor seldom got enough sun | 
through the dense undergrowth to dry anything out. Mes- 
sengers, by jeep or by foot, became intimately acquainted 
with mud and swamp, and they learned to hate it. 

Not to mention Japs, who would just as soon bomb, shell 
and shoot communicators as any other Marines—and suc- | 
ceeded in doing so more than once. 

But the wire got up to the front, and though the Jap 
occasionally cut it, the communicators found the breaks and 
patched them under fire, and there was hardly ever a holdup 
in operations because the lines were out. The artillery for- 
ward observers, perched out on the front lines to direct 
artillery fire, could tell you a lot about the men in signal, 
for their lives and the lives of hundreds of other Marines 
often depended upon that strand of wire or that radio which 
sent back word of how the shells were falling. 

From the day of the invasion, November 1, when contact 
between units was a spine-tingling necessity, until their job 
was done many weeks later, the Marine communicators spun ' 
an ever-widening web of wire over the beachhead. Their 
radios provided the only unbroken link with the outside 
world, and flashed the word to attack from our headquarters 
to units on the line. 

The men in signal were mostly specialists, but they won 
the respect of the riflemen and machine gunners whose busi- 
ness is strictly Jap extermination. 
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Telegraph hookups from another protected dugout 
handle traffic too heavy for telephone circuits n 
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Even in the worst storms, declares SSgt. Ronald L. Hoblit, troubleshooting 
for the Illinois power firm for which he once worked was never like this 


Command headquarters message center is busy place through which orders, 
maps, etc., filter. Equipment is modern but setting leaves much to be desired 
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Communicators must eat, too, and the high spot of a rugged day. 
was getting in line for a hot chow at their beachhead camp base 


Two-way radio in this jeep is worth more than its mobility after 
beachhead is secure, so it's used as fixed signal post in dugout 


Signal company linemen spider-webbed the beachhead with phone, telegraph 
network, hacking way through jungle and in conshant-denger of enemy fire 


Why put an air-cooled aircraft engine in a tank? 
Because no other engine packs as much power into 
such small size. Tanks and gun carriers slog into battle 
on caterpillar treads, but they are similar to aircraft 
in that they require an engine high in power. small in 


size. and light in weight. Other engines of equal power 


| are massive, creating a vicious circle in which large 
size demands more armor plate, in turn adding weight 

und calling for more power to maintain speed. 

Seasoned by years of operation in transport. private, 


and trainer planes, the Wright Whirlwind was the log- 


ical choice for the Army's medium tanks and gun car- 


ap 


riers. This engine. weighing but a scant 1% of the 
M-4 tank’s 30 tons. packs 400 HP plus in its 45” 
diameter. 

Enlisted in our armored divisions, the Whirlwind 
was assigned to combat duty with virtually all medium 
tanks and heavy gun carriers to reach the fighting 
fronts. In no sense a competitor to the air tonnage 
hauling Cyclone. the Whirlwind has nonetheless bived 
up to the Wright engine family tradition for light. 
compact power, adaptable to many purposes. 

* * 


Wright engines pay their way. 


byclones and Whirlwind Ligh. Compad Soweyful F a4 T tercraft engines 
, 
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WRIGHT POWERS THE TONNAGE OF THE AIR 
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That’s how Apple “Honey” helps keep 
Old Golds on their way to you! 


APPLE “HONEY,” the nectar of luscious apples, guards the fresh- 
ness of every Old Gold. Apple “Honey” is sprayed onto the fine 
Old Gold tobaccos, to which “something new has been added” — 
imported Latakia tobacco for richer flavor . . . Open up a pack of 
Old Golds. Smoke them. See why they've won a million new friends. 


LISTEN TO: Bob Crosby and His Orchestra, Sunday Evenings, NBC ... also Allan Jones with Frankie 
Carle's Orch., Wed. Evenings, CBS Network % Buy more War Bonds than you think you can afford! 
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In laboratory research, PHILIP Morris | | 
were proved definitely and measurably 
less irritating. 


In addition, the findings of a group of 
distinguished doctors prove that: 


Quan 


WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, 
SUBSTANTIALLY EVERY CASE OF IRRITATION OF 
THE NOSE OR THROAT—DUE SMOKING— CLEARED 
UP COMPLETELY OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED! 


Full reports of these findings appeared 
in leading medical journals. 
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When a cigarette has this proved su- 
periority . . . and, in addition, is finer- ’ 
flavored, finer-tasting . . . 


Isn't that what you're after? 


We claim no curative powers for PHILIP 
Morris. But we do say—and the evidence proves 
—that this cigarette is far less irritating to a 
smoker's nose and throat. Try it. 


For MORRIS 


AMERICA’S FINEST CIGARETTE 
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THE LAND THEY LOVE 


Here's to that loveliest of American girls, who 
toils in the backwash of battle, handing out return 
tickets to the men who are doing our fighting all 
over the world—return tickets to life and 
happiness! Her uniform may be mud-draggled, 
her face smudged and lined with fatigue, but no 
glamour girl ever looked so heavenly to the pain- 
shocked men served by a loyal army or navy nurse. 


Return ticket to the land they love! This is their 
dream, sleeping or waking, in camps or foxholes 
or hospitals—a dream that millions of Americans 
at home can help come true, by buying extra War 
Bonds, by giving fully of their time in essential 


war-work and of their blood for life-saving plasma. 


Greyhound has its share in this all-out, all-American 
job of getting our fighters home, with Victory 
won. That task consists in carrying a vast army 
of Americans to places and jobs they must reach 
if our men are to be well armed, well fed, supported 
to the utmost of our strength. In doing this job 
Greyhound and other intercity bus lines last year 
carried more passengers between cities, towns, fac- 
tory and farm communities than all other public 
transportation in the U.S. A., in spite of critical short- 
ages in bus equipment, materials and manpower. 


One day, not coo distant, Greyhound’s special pride 


will be in returning our fighting men and women 
from debarkation ports to the very doorsteps of 
their homes and, later, in giving them a first-hand 
introduction to the magnificent land for which 
they have fought. 


To Give a Fighter a Return Ticket 


to Life—and the Land He Loves 


... thousands of American men and women are 
regularly giving blood to the American Red Cross. 
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IGHT life in the U. S. was fast fad- 

ing as a result of the thirty per cent 
Federal tax levied on cabaret tabs. Soon 
after the tax went into effect hundreds of 
dine, wine, and dance emporiums began to 
close their doors. In New York alone it is 
1 °ported that patronage of bright spots has 
fallen off by as much as fifty per cent. 

Some forecasters had it that some 15,000 
night club entertainers and employees were 
on their way to losing their jobs. Manpower 
officials viewed the prospect with pleasure, 
since they long have been trying to get 
people out of such non-essential occupa- 
tions and into war jobs. 

A number of legislators were alarmed by 
the decline in night club business and were 
planning to bring about a reduction in the 
tax. 


Radio gagster Bob Hope, for his good 
job of entertaining men in the armed forces, 
won a special George Foster Peabody 
award. 


Back from a 38,000-mile trip entertaining 
the troops in the Southwest Pacific, cinema 
actress Paulette Goddard told reporters 
that the men out there could use some good 
cooks for a change. 


Second big time movie based on the Ma- 
rine Raiders will be shown under the title 
of MARINE RAIDERS and star Pat 
O'Brien. This one features the First Raid- 
ers. Movie version of Carlson’s Raiders is 
called Gung Ho and is still going strong. 


Police Sergeants (the kind who arrest 

people and not those who have charge of 
, cleaning the head) voted blonde model 
, Mickey Randall the “Girl They Would 
Most Like To Pinch”. 


, A musical show, TARS AND SPARS, 
{ is helping the U. S. Coast Guard to recruit 
women members. 


Herbie Kay, nationally known dance band 
leader, who died in May, got his start with 
campus band at Northwestern University. 


Joan Barton—Opposite Page 


This lovely NBC singing star, our 
pin-up selection, is from Hollywood. 
Blonde, blue-eyed and fiv. feet two. 


DURING World War I, bazookaman 
Bob Burns, then a Marine stationed 

in France, was playing with a jazz band. 
One night a young lady, noted for her re- 
fusal to dance with enlisted men, asked 
Bob to play a certain number. 

“Sure, lady, I'll be glad to play it,” Bob 
said, “If you'll answer just one question.” 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“How much did you charge back in the 
United States to wash a shirt?” Burns re- 
ports: “Boy, did that lady get sore!” 


The comic strip Krazy Kat, long a favor- 
ite with U. S. readers, passed into history 
with the death of its creator, George Herri- 
man. ‘ 


The musical stage sensation, OKLA- 
HOMA, which featured such song hits as 
“People Will Say We're In Love” and 
“What A Beautiful Morning” is a Pulitzer 
prize winner. 


Before being inducted into the armed 
forces himself, screenactor John Garfield is 
scheduled to portray Marine Sergeant Al 
Schmid of Guadalcanal fame. 


DORSEY 
Marines Doubted “Mr. Thomas” 


For a while Marines in the South Pacific 
were fooled as they listened to the ZERO 
HOUR, Radio Tokyo's daily program of 
popular American music. The announcer 
must be a real honest-to-goodness hep cat. 
they thought. He was in the groove. 

Then the other night they heard: 

“And now here's a red hot number by 
that slick artist of the slide trombone, Mr. 
Thomas A. Dorsey.” 

“Phooey!” said the hep Marines. 


LIMA BEAN GIRL is the title t 
Warner Brothers’ press agents have gi 
to the appetizing dish appearing abo 
Her name is Suzanne Rosser and she a 
pears in a flicker called SHINE ON HA 
VEST MOON. We'd like to find her 
our own victory garden waiting to 
plucked—we just love lima beans fresh o 
of the pod. 


Screensongstress Judy Garland sought 
divorce from husband, Dave Rose, who 
now in the army. The grounds are incon 
patibility. Their marriage began three yea 
ago with an elopement to Nevada. 


Among the Ranking Song Hits 
Currently featured as among the ranking song hits of the 
country are such tunes as: I LOVE YOU; I'LL GET BY: 
LONG AGO; IT'S LOVE, LOVE, LOVE; I'LL BE SEE- 
ING YOU; WHEN THEY ASK ABOUT YOU: DON'T 
SWEETHEART ME; SAN FERNANDO VALLEY, and 


POINCIANA. 


Among the all-time all-timers is a little number composed 
about the time of the last war and which is currently getting 
a big play—it’s called PAPER DOLL. Others in this cate- 
gory are: DRUMS IN MY HEART; PRAISE THE LORD 
AND PASS THE AMMUNITION: I LOVE LOUISA: I 
GOT PLENTY OF NUTTIN’; DON’T SIT UNDER THE 
APPLE TREE, and YOU'RE GOING TO LOSE YOUR 


GAL. 


One of the favorites among the singers of hit tunes is 
lovely (see for yourself) Joan Edwards who takes to the 


CBS airwaves on Saturday nights. 


EDWARDS 
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pipefuls of fragrant tobacco 
in every handy pocket pack- 
age of Prince Albert 


fine roll-your-own cigarettes 
in every handy pocket pack- 
age of Prince Albert 


& R. J. Reynolds Tobscco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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When a product has the character 
that people respect, they are quick 
to demand it. Generations ago, the 
makers of Budweiser set a standard 
—distinctive in taste, pure, good and 
distinguished for its uniform quality. 
That’s why people everywhere have 
agreed that Budweiser is “something 


more than beer”. No wonder it is 


the most popular beer in history. 


Budweiser 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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UK: 1270 
USAIE-525 

, A] et up on Majuro atoll in Marshalls indicates itinerary 
| Rah —then home. Brooklyn seems to hold top place for homeward 


ine Corps ‘Navy’ 


ays under the impression that the Marine 
was a component part of the Navy, we were 
cently the “straight dope” by a friend back 
e Pacific who participated in the taking of 
asea airport on the Willaumez Penninsula, 
itain, last 6 March. The way he tells it (and 
trified at Headquarters) the Corps has—or 
vy of its own. 
prepared, as well as faithful, the Marines 
that landing improvised a four-ship 
tting a medium tank on each of four 
ill landing barges with high sides and 
ran be lowered as landing ramps. Each 
S was armed with two machine guns 
a 75 mm gun. When the ramp was partly 
eee guns could be fired at the enemy. 
Z ling along the coast this “Navy” ran into a 
uflaged armed barge loaded with Japs. who 
sf trying to escape. The two improvised “war- 
a let loose with broadsides and sank the enemy 
sd e¢ sole naval engagement in the Pacific by the 
* Marine Corps Navy”. 


rene Jitter-bug 


hteside Gyrenes, there is danger in jitterbug- 
Los Angeles Judge Henry M. Willis awarded 
) damages to Radio Actress Florida Edwards, 
wood Canteen hostess, for injuries she al- 
she received when she was sent into a spin 
“jive-maddened Marine” at a Canteen dance. 
ruling she was a bona fide employee of the 
een which was therefore liable for damages, 
Honor stated: “The dance the Marine forced 
tiff to participate in is called ‘jitterbug’. The 
of this word appears to be obscured and as 
emote as the origin and reason of the dance. 

e word ‘bug’ is defined among other mean- 
gs jas a ‘crazy person, scheme or idea’. ‘Jitters’ 
ean’ ‘extreme nervousness’. . Such a dance 
onsta#tutes a real danger to one not skilled in its 


gyrations.” 


Just Scuttlebutt Again 


And \ hen there was the sergeant who greeted 
the tarcy private with: “So nice to see you again. 
The scuttlebutt was around you had signed a 


separate peace”. 
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Most of the 


Col. Ruth C. Streeter, head of the Women’s 
Reserve, is wondering whether its true what they 
say about wisdom out of the mouths of babes. At 
dinner recently in a restaurant crowded with uni- 
formed ladies, she was greeted with “Hi, Marine”, 
by a six-year-old boy. Chatting with the boy, Col. 
Streeter asked him which of the services he was 
going to join, Army, Navy, or Marines? “Oh, I 
can’t be in any of them,” he replied, “you see, I'm 


not a girl.” 

4 Letter to You ; 

Addressing a letter to soldiers, sail- : 
ors and Marines, Berton Braley, news- 


paperman, writes in a recent issue of 
Look magazine: “If published letters 
from the fronts are an index, then you 
boys must think we civilians are mostly 
chiselers, gripers, absentees, strikers 
and complacent fatheads. Maybe some 
of us are, but not so many as you may 
think from reading the papers. Sixty 
million U. S. workers are keeping you 
the best fed, equipped and healthiest 
fighters in the world. Less than one 
per cent of us have been selfish enough 
to strike. Most of us have somebody 
; like you in the services and your wel- 


fare comes first.” 


Marines for Life 


At Camp Lejeune are two Marines who have 
been Marines all their lives and always will be. 
They are: PFC Irving T. Marine, Jr., of Morris- 
ville, Pa., and Pvt. Pete Marine of Fayetteville, 
West Virginia. 


Skelton Gets a Short Arm 


“Oh sure,” Red Skelton told the PFC at MB, 
San Clemente, Calif., Naval Base, “sure I'll hold 
the cigaret for you.” “Oops, so solly,” remarked 
the PFC as Skelton gazed ruefully at his short 
arm, demanded to know where was the famed Ma- 
rine marksmanship. 


Ear-rings for Asiatics 


Hundreds of the more “Asiatic” Marines and sailors in the Pacific 
area are going in for the wearing of ear-rings. Even Marine colonels 
and Navy captains have been seen with rings dangling from their ears. 
In the naval service, the custom dates back to the middle ages, and 
there has never = any suggestion of effeminacy about it. 

“sa ts” 
ear-ring. It usually consists of a circle of gold with some sort of orna- 
ment dangling inside the circle. The gold circle is supposed to stand 
for Guadalcanal. The dangling ornament generally signifies some other 
action. A tadpole is supposed to indicate that the wearer served at 
Tarawa. Some say a star-shaped ornament may be used for the Battle 
of Truk, when that Nipper stronghold is invaded. 


who are wearing them today have only one 


‘Ants in Pants in Tanks 


On New Britain, Marine tank crews operating in the thick, tangled 
underbrush sometimes had to keep the turret hatch open for visibility. 
As the tanks crunched over the undergrowth and felled trees in the way, 
hordes of angry ants were shaken into the tanks’ interiors and into the 
clothes of the sweating crews. Once the wrath of the ants proved so 
harassing that the five-man crew of one tank jumped out, despite strong 
= enemy fire, ripped off their uniforms and turned the tank’s fire ex- 
tinguisher onto the unwanted guests. 


Lament in the Dark 


Master Gunnery Sergeant Holmes wears seven 
hashmarks on his sleeve and soon will retire. Hav- 
ing lately returned from overseas he has missed a 
lot of movies and is trying to catch up. 

One night recently a young lady in the seat 
adjoining the sergeant’s noticed him bent over 
and soon became aware of a hand brushing her 
ankle. 

“What,” she demanded, “are you trying to do?” 

“I’m just trying to find my caramel candy, m’am,” 
mumbled the gunny. 

“You mean to say you're going to pick a cara- 
mel off the floor and eat it?” 

“No,” was the lament in the dark, “my teeth are 
in it.” 


Read ‘Em Off, Joe 


From “Advanced Allied Headquarters” in New 
Guinea comes the story of an enlisted Joe who read 
off an admiral and a general and got away with it. 
A three-star admiral and a two-star general were 
caught off shore in a small boat during an engage- 
ment. The admiral ordered the enlisted steersman 
to get further from the beach. Then the general 
ordered him to return to shore. The helmsman 
changed his course; got bawled out by the ad- 
miral. Bewildered, Joe stopped his craft dead in 
the water, folded his arms and, while the beach 
burst into flames, said firmly: “Make up your 
minds.” The Navy finally set the course. 


Ties Rifle Record 


The all-time record in official Marine Corps 
qualification tests in firing the M-1 rifle at Camp 
Matthews was tied recently by Pvt. Johnnie L. 
Egnew of Dallas, Texas. Egnew scored 332 out of 
a possible 340. The record was set in 1942 by Pvt. 
Herman L. Latall of Rosebud, Mo... . And some- 
where in the South Pacific PFC Lawrence I. Han- 
son is going barefoot waiting for a new pair of 
size 1SEE boondockers. 
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Thirty-five thousand school children 
in Oklahoma City pooled their dimes 
and bought the Marine Corps a plane 
which they named the Invasion Chief. 
When it arrived at a U. S. Naval Aux- 
iliary air station near San Diego it 
was accompanied by a scroll more than 
six feet long bearing the names of the 
contributors. They war.it dropped on 
Tokyo along with a bomb. 


GI Inventor 


Aviation Marines will be interested in the in- 
ventions of the Army’s TSgt. Richard J. Schmieder 
of Sandusky, Ohio, for which he was awarded the 
Legion of Merit. Among them are a self-centering 
saw which standardizes the size of all flak holes, 
a gadget for removing spark plugs from airplane 


engines without taking out the cylinder, a punch- © 


press made from scrap metal which enables un- 
skilled workers to make vents in engine nacelles in 
sixty seconds and a gizmo which reduces from six 
hours to one minute the time required to cut pre- 
cision slots for mounting gunsights. . .. Ap- 
parently anything can happen if your name is 
Smith. At a China bomber base, Lieutenant Gerald 
T. Smith received a letter addressed to him but 
intended for another Lieut. Gerald T. Smith. The 
letter, a sugar report from a nurse in Washington, 
pleased the lieutenant so much he wrote the gal, 
explaining the mistake and asking her to corre- 
spond. She complied and now they’re writing back 
and forth, but furiously. 


* 


“The Beam”, a weekly mimeo published by en- 
listed personnel of the MC Air Station at Santa 
Barbara, gives out with this wacky rhyme: “His 
wife was a Wave, and he waved at a Wac. The 
Wac was in front, but his Wave was in back. 
Instead of a wave from the Wac, be it said, he 
got a w...ck from the Wave he had wed.” 


Returning wounded from Italy, Capt."Ts 
Kawasaki, Army Medical Corps surgeon, brought 
back reports that the 100th Infantry Battalion, 
composed of American soldiers of Japanese an- 
cestry, are a “deadly bunch” and mighty anxious 
to fight the Japs who destroyed many of their 
homes in Hawaii. 


* 


Strange Case 


President Roosevelt has under consideration the 
strange case of Marine Hero “Howard R. Craven”, 
versus Army-deserter William B. Murphree of Old 
Hickory, Tenn. Cited for bravery on Guadalcanal 
and Midway and awarded the Navy Cross for his 
actions on the Makin Island raid, “Craven” was 
returned to*the Navy hospital at Oakland, Calif., 
for treatment. Walking out of the hospital he re- 
turned to Tennessee and married a home town girl. 
Here he was picked up by Army authorities who 
said -his true name is Murphree, that he went 
AWOL from the Army in May, 1941, and enlisted 
in the Marine Corps shortly after Pearl Harbor. 


Believed to be the youngest Marine ever to 
receive the Legion of Merit is nineteen-year-old 
TSgt. Donald W. Poorman from Mattoon, Ill. 


BEA WISE OLD OWL 
, SEE A MAN ABOUT \ 
i | ABOND TODAY aad 
SEE SOMETHING 
SWEETER Seoned 


AR BOND SALES AT WAR BOND OFFICE INSIDE 


The nearest thing to a billboard on Guadalcanal 
is this sign nailed to a tree near the Main road 
urging Marines to —'See a Man About a Bond" 


Famed Annie Oakley had nothing on Private 
Olive Brand who won pistol match at Matthews. 
She is a member of a Women's Reserve outfit 
TURN PAGE 
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Major Joe Foss, first flier of this war to equal Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s World War I record of twenty-six planes down in aerial combat, 
has been given a ground and instruction assignment in the Southwest 
Pacific. Three other high ranking fliers also are temporarily on the ground. 
They are Captain Don Gentile, USA, with thirty planes to his credit; 
Major Dick’ Bong, USA, with twenty-seven, and Captain Bob Johnson 


with twenty-seven confirmed victories. 


“Small Game” 


An OWI report states that for every man fight- 

ing overseas it is necessary to land from five to l2 
tons of equipment and more than a ton a month 
to maintain him “It seems silly using a big 
shell to kill just one Jap.” said PFC Chester 
Makoski, Cleveland, Ohio, boy. “but that’s what 
we used once on Bougainville.” Makoski then re- 
lated how his special weapons squad used a 37-mm 
field piece to knock a Jap sniper out of a tree 
because that was the only weapen available at 
the moment. “We used a shell loaded with buck- 
shot. You shoulda seen that sniper after that shot,” 
he added. .. . The sergeant was dozing on his bunk 
with a pleasant smile on his relaxed mug. Suddenly 
his face clouded and his voice rang out. “Damn 
those fool sheep.” he bellowed. “can't they keep 
step!” ... A training plane flying over the Kansas 
prairies recently collided with a Northbound duck 
Impact of the mid-air collision broke three studs 
and loosened others. When the plane taxied to a 
halt, a cylinder fell out When Pvt. Nicholas 
J. Powlick, Jr, receives judo lessons in boot camp. 
it's going to be a question who knows the most— 
pupil or instructor. Pvt. Powlick was a judo in- 
structor to the Chicago police department before 
joining the Corps. . Among the recent graduates 
of PI is “Texas Jim” Robertson who stands six 
feet, three inches high and used to knock down 
1500 bucks a week as a radio entertainer. 
Sgt. Leon E. Osborne, now stationed in the San 
Diego base post office, has performed his routine of 
350 feats of magic before Marines in shore stations 
and on ships in 12 countries from England to the 
South Pacific. He still considers himself an amateur 
magician, however. 


lens 


“As a dancer she 
is a complete bust!" 
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BONG GENTILE 


Squawk-Man 


“Pee-Wee" Morton is disconsolate. He is going 
overseas. But “Pee-Wee” is not upset because he 
is shoving off. He already has been out with the 
First Division. What “Pee-Wee” feels “kissed off” 
about is the job he now has. 

“It's a shame,” he bleats, “I got a good record 
as a fighting Marine and I got lots of buddies over 
there now. Suppose some of them should see me,” 
he squawks, “I'd never live it down. ‘Just the house- 
wives’ handy helper’, they'd call me!" 

The rueful “Pee-Wee” is attached to one of 
the newly formed laundry platoons now headed 
for combat areas. 


Jap Cusser 


PFC Herman S. Ledbeter of Crossville, Tenn., 
is still wondering at the fact that he is alive. He 
expects to wake up one of these days and find it 
isn’t true. He’s been this way ever since a large 
Jap shell landed in his foxhole during a bombard- 
ment—and didn’t explode. . . . “King Sniper” is 
the title pinned on PFC Edward P. Duggan of 
St. Louis by his buddies on Cape Gloucester for 
being the best “anti-sniper” in their outfit. .. . 
Recent arrivals at Recruit Depot, Parris Island, 
include one father of 10 children, two of eight, one 
of seven and one of six. . . . Nineteen-year-old 
Wayne N. Brayton of South Bend, Ind., undoubt- 
edly owes his life to the ingenuity of one of his 
buddies. Paralyzed, after being hit by a rifle bullet 
on Tarawa, Brayton was placed for protection in a 
foxhole. When the foxhole began to fill with water, 
the friend placed him on a stretcher over the fox- 
hole and gave him a knife to slit the stretcher, 
which would permit him to drop into the foxhole if 
he were shelled or bombed. He was, and did... . 
Sgt. Jess Willard Doughty of Winnsboro, La., tells 
about a major in his outfit who cussed the Japs so 
effectively in the Japanese language during the 
attack on Bougainville that the Nips would rise 
up to answer and get picked off by Marine sharp- 
shooters. .. . And then they tell about the Gyrene 
who retired after 30 years with a comfortable for- 
tune of $50,000. He is said to have amassed this 
sum through courage, enterprise, initiative, atten- 
tion to duty, faithfulness, military efficiency, the 
careful investment of his savings and the death of 
an aunt in Vermont who left him $49,999... . 
Among the many Marines who owe their lives 
to Red Cross blood donations is PFC Donald A. 
Mertz of Columbia Station, Ohio, who, after being 
wounded at Vella Lavella, New Georgia, imme- 
diately was given nine bottles of blood plasma, an- 
other at Guadalcanal, and four more transfusions 
before being out of danger. 


BOYINGTON 


Capt. Gentile has been hailed by the Army as the war’s leading ace. 
However, seven of his planes have been destroyed on the ground. No 
other Allied air force gives credit for ground kills. “Time” points out 
that under this system of counting, the Navy’s late “Buzz” Wagner would 
have been credited with about sixty Jap planes. Major Gregory Boyington, 
Marine ace credited with twenty-six Jap planes, now missing, has been 
awarded the Medal of Honor. 


Sports Announcer 


Pvt. Bernard L. Smith was an All-American 
center in 1938 when he played with Tulane U. 
Later he coached football at Clarksdale, Miss., High 
School. . . . Marines at a certain SoPac base con- 
sider PFC Harvey I. Moldafsky of St. Louis, Mo., 
their favorite sports announcer. Duty-bound at 
camp during an important regimental championship 
baseball game away from home, they received re- 
ports of the game from PFC Moldafsky via his 
walkie-talkie. . . . Disappointed because he wasn’t 
given a place in the first wave of landing craft. a 
Marine private was being consoled by his buddy. 
“Never mind,” said the buddy, “you'll get there in 
plenty of time.” “Yeah,” was the rejoinder, “in 
plenty of time for Bob Hope.” ... If Wallace R. 
Waddell should show his face in his home town of 
Helena, Mont., he would probably be picked up for 
draft dodging. While in a foxhole in the Marshall 
Islands he received a notice from his draft board 
to report for induction and, he says, his CO wouldn’t 
let him go. . . . Sgt. Bob Cooke, combat cor- 
respondent, reports the case of the American-edu- 
cated Jap who got caught in a pillbox by advancing 
Marines. Invited to come out and surrender he 
called back: “Come in and get me, you damn 
souvenir-hunting Marine tourists.” They did. 


* 


Got a Light? 


CUNTALA 


New Britain natives go in heavily for Yank 
cigarets and will walk miles for a few of them. 
Here PFC Victor Cuntala of New Jersey shares 
a cigaret and light with his “number one boy”. 
Combat troops in forward areas get free issues of 
smokes that are part of donations of various or- 
ganizations in U. S. 
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Haircut 


“Next”, shouted the PI barber and “Boot” 
Michael J. Elefante of Albany, N. Y., took his place 
in the chair. The barber started to give the boot 
his one-two-three operation but the clippers 
jammed. The barber pulled and off came the clip- 
pers, hair and all. Yes, it was a toupee... . The 
Army has taken Mrs. Imogene Muzell into custody 
for smuggling a cake to her husband, a prisoner 
at the Scott Field guardhouse. They didn’t approve 
of her recipe. Besides the usual ingredients there 
were two hacksaw blades and three files between 
the layers. . . . Chasing Japs in the latter stages 
of the Marshall’s fight, two Marines stumbled 
onto a paymaster strong-box filled with Jap coins 
and folding money. “Better fill your pockets,” one 
announced, “it may come in handy when we pitch 
a liberty in Tokyo.” 


* 


Descendant 


PICO 


Pendleton !s a Family Affair 


Private Pio Pico would like to be stationed at 
Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, for a while, anyway. 

Soon after Pearl Harbor, Rancho Santa Mar- 
garita, one of the nation’s biggest ranches, was 
transformed into Camp Pendleton. Years ago, the 
rancho was owned by Pvt. Pico’s grandfather, also 
named Pio Pico. He was a man to remember in 
California history. 

He was governor twice; once in 1832, again in 
1845-46. He continued to be prominent in public 
affairs long after California became a part of the 
United States following the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. His rancho was one of the show places 
of the state for years. That is why Pvt. Pio Pico, 
who has lived in Los Angeles all his life, hopes to 
be stationed at Camp Pendleton. 


* 


Change Sheet 


Returning from the South Pacific, Major General 
Charles F. B. Price assumed command of the FMF. 
He succeeded Major General Clayton B. Vogel, 
who is now commanding officer of Parris Island. 
Major General Emile P. Moses, former PI CO, is 
now retired. Major General John Marston, former 
commanding general, Department of the Pacific, 
has been placed in charge of Camp Lejeune. Pend- 
ing appointment of a new commanding general, 
Colonel D. M. Randall will act as Pacific Depart- 
ment commander. 


* 


Aid to Marines 


Families of Marines overseas may now send mes- 
sages of an emergency nature to their servicemen 
via radio by forwarding the message to MC Head- 
quarters, Washington, or filing it with any Red 
Cross chapter. . We don’t know his name or 
serial number but one SoPac “chicken” wrote his 
folks he was raising a beard on the installment plan 
—a little down at a time. . . . Some men in wet 
South Pacific jungles have solved the problem of 
keeping cigarets and matches dry by carrying 
them in an ordinary two-part soap tray. 


“Scout”, a Marine Corps War Dog, got 
pneumonia while on active duty on Guadal- 
canal. He .was such a good “scout” that the 
men of the contingent went all out to save 
his life. Lieutenant William Putney of Farm- 
ville, Va., the veterinarian, assisted by PFC 
Dale A. Quillen of Greenville, Tenn., and 
PFC Ray Tomaszewski of Lorain, Ohio, gave 


Memo to Joe 


Add Strange Hobbies on Bougainville: that of 
Ph/M_ Robert Shulman, Seabee, who collects 
butterflies and sends them home. Said his mother: 
“He used to collect girls, but I suppose specimens 
of that genus are rare where he now is”... The 
Presidential Unit Citation has been presented to 
the Second Marine Division (Reinforced) for the 
attack and victory over the Japanese defenders of 
Tarawa ... Sixteen Marines of the Mar. 5th Div. 
are undergoing a training program which makes 
them the envy of their fellows—their DI is a 
woman. She is Mrs. Peggy Dever, a master barber, 
and she is teaching the boys how to give GI hair- 
cuts in nothing flat at a Barber College in San 
Diego. . . . Memo to Sgt. Joe Louis of the US 
Army: The Columbia Broadcasting System has 
discovered a secret of interest to you. Listening in 
on a propaganda broadcast from Berlin they heard 
the announcer assert: “The only thing in the world 
Germany wants to dominate is the world’s heavy- 
weight championship.” Thought you'd be interested, 
Joe. So will the people of France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway and Czecho-Slovakia, to name but a few 
of the “dominated” countries. ... PFC Keith 
Topping, former all-American Stanford end, was 
a machine gunner during the Bougainville invasion. 
He published a newspaper in Hanford, Calif., be- 
fore enlisting. . .. Marine Lieut. Col. Victor Krulak, 
known unofficially at M. C. Headquarters, where 
he is now on duty, as “The Little Colonel,” became 
an officer by using his head. Ready to be graduated 
from Annapolis, he lacked one quarter inch of the 
required height for an officer. Wrapping his head 
in towels, he got his friends to pound him on the 
top with a baseball bat. Up came a nice big lump. 
Just big enough to meet the requirements. Col. 
Krulak led the paratrooper “diversionary” attack 
on Choiseul. 


* 


Add Definitions: PX is a store open at all in- 
convenient hours of the day and closed for inven- 
tory whenever a likely looking customer wants in. 


* 


Exit Intruder 


He had bagged eight Japs and was wounded on 
Namur Island when PFC George (Tiny) Bassett 
of Connecticut was told he had to be evacuated. 
Loudly he protested: “I ain’t got my 10 Jap quota 
yet”. . . . Ist Lieut. Marty Brill, former Loyola 
U. football coach, has reported for duty as post 
athletic officer at Pendleton. He starred for Notre 
Dame and made All-American halfback in 1930. 
. .. A blast aboard his ship at Bougainville blew 
PFC John Hannon of Newark, N. J., forty feet 


the Doberman Pinscher dog an intravenou 


injection of dextrose fluid in a field hospital ee 
tent. According to latest reports the patien PR al 
is “doing as well as can be expected” and 


the “doctors” hope to see him back on duty 
very soon. The “Scout” comes from Ci 
cinnati, Ohio. 


and beyond some burning oil. It even strig 
of his clothing and shoes. . . . While s 
enemy fire, Marines set up the first Amer 
exchange on former Jap territory a 7 
after the assault waves landed on Roi. 
doubtedly, they immediately closed for i i} 
. . New Zealanders greet U. S. Marines 
“Hello, Cobber”, as a term of friendship. ." 
It couldn’t happen in the Old Corps, is all 
guard would say about it, but from other sou 
we learned what happened at the MCB theate 
Camp Pendleton the other night. Told by on 
the patrons that “a corporal just went into lagi 
powder room”, he stationed himself outside 
door to await the intruder’s exit. Pretty sq 
pert little Women’s Reserve corporal cam 
and bumped smack into him. “Fresh,” she s 
. When an American Seabee took out his up 
plate while at a native feast on a Southwest Pac 
island, he immediately became the cynosure of 
native eyes. The next day they invited hi 
another feast. “The men in the next village 
to see the white man who can take out his te 
they explained. ... Seventeen-year-old Pvt. Ric 
Walker of Oakland, Calif., reports that while s 
ing as a company runner on Tarawa he and a 
bumped head-on going around a building. “I had 
a helmet,” Walker elucidated, “he didn’t.” . 
Sgt. Dave Bluefield has contributed to the Chelly 
Point News a parody on “No Love, No Nothi# 
The first verse goes: “No leave, no nuthin’, C 
get a seventy-one. No leave, no nuthin’, The 
too much work to be done. . 
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Shall we dance again? 


There's Chow in Them Hills 


mhow Time—Jungle Style 
a you know how to prepare them, says Marine 
: ain Josiah E. Green of San Diego, there are 
y of things to eat in the jungle. Author of the 
let, “Food Is Where You Find It,” Capt. 
1 gathered the above fauna specimens, which 
s are edible, for the San Diego Natural His- 
Museum while on duty in the South Pacific. 


Post Office 


rt as much fun as playing post office, but 
s on Emirau Island in the St. Matthias 
cheered the erection of the first post office 
island. It was simply a mail bag hung on 
rand PFC Francis R. Chamberlain of Dallas, 
dropped the first letter. 


Animal Kingdom 


PFC John A. Cioffi, Jr., of Syracuse, N. Y.., 
couldn't sleep a wink on Bougainville. It wasn’t 
the Jap rifle fire that kept him awake. It was “the 
noises made all night by those damned birds, frogs 
and animals” that disturbed his slumbers. . . . And 
speaking of animals, “Stormy Weather”, the weekly 
mimeographed newspaper of the Aleutian Marines 
carried this ad: “Wanted, trees. Any size, shape or 
form. Puddles are made by pups like me, but 
only God can make a tree. Fido.” .. . When Ma- 
rines negotiated successfully Camp Pendleton’s 
new obstacle course, believed by some to be the 
nation’s toughest, an officer standing on the side- 
lines remarked: “It isn’t tough enough. The men 
can still move when they finish.” ... From Pvt. 
Edward A. Kaszak of Baltimore, Md., comes this 
description of Bougainville mud: “It is like a com- 
bination of soft clay, hot glue and taffy candy.” 


* 


Rodak Goes Distance 


Thirty-year-old PFC Leo G. Rodak of Chicago, 
former world’s featherweight boxing champion, re- 
cently completed a combat conditioning course at 
PhysTrng School, Camp Pendleton. . . . In the 
Windy City, Cook County Assessor John S. Clark 
received a fifty yen note from Marine Sergeant 
Gerald A. Waindel, combat correspondent, with a 
note explaining it was a down payment on his 1942 
personal income tax. “I took it off a Jap,” Waindel 
wrote, “and if this is not enough I can get more 
where this came from.” . . . His metal and leather 
bucked, blues pressed, PFC “Red” Gaynor of Camp 
Linda Vista was about to pitch a heavy liberty in 
San Diego, where he was snowing a chick, when 
the sergeant saw him. “Gaynor,” he said, “I com- 
mission you captain of the head.” Angered, Gaynor 
tore into the job in “undress B”, making a picture 
seldom seen around Marine Corps bases. 


* 


Note to Pedestrians 


Walk on the left side of the road and avoid that 
“run-down” feeling. 


TENORIO 
Scalped by the Palefaces 


Paleface Scalps Indian 


Ever since the Indians got high pressured into 
selling Manhattan Island for a few beads, it has 
been nothing new for them to get clipped by the 
Palefaces. So, here Marine Private Andrew Tenorio, 
full-blooded Pueblo Indian, displays admirable 
stoicism as a barber at the San Diego recruit base 
gives him a scalping, or, rather, a boot haircut. 


1. Q. ANSWERS from page 14 


1. b bd 9. d 
2. b 6. a 10. a 14. a 
4. a 8. a 12. a 16. a 
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Question Box 


Q. How many insignia are used to designate airmen from other Marines? 
. Three, naval pilots’ wings, naval observers’ wings, and the new aircrew 


. Navy Dept. says no, though they often are issued Marine field garb 


>O> 


. Does my next-of-kin get six months’ pay if | am killed in action? 
. Yés, it is called a death gratuity. 
. ls it possible for an enlisted man with a communication personnel 


. Ils the USS Bunker Hill a carrier? 


. Did Captain James Lawrence say “Don't give up the ship"? 


wings for all other commissioned and enlisted flying personnel. 


. Are Seabees and Corpsmen authorized to wear Marine chevrons? 


In April Question Box you say $10 is awarded for ten per cent dis- 
ability. How come | receive $7.50 for ten per cent disability? 

You were discharged in 1939 and are paid on the peacetime rate of 
compensation which was from $7.50 to $75. 

Do | get the same serial number now, if | reenlist in the Marine Corps 
that | had when | served in 1939? 

Yes, a man keeps the same serial number throughout Marine career. 
What is the Bronze Star Medal? 

Authorized by the President, 4 February, 1944, the Bronze Star Medal 
is for heroic and meritorious achievement or service, not involving 
participation in aerial flight, in connection with naval operations 
against the enemy of the United States. It follows the Navy and Marine 
Corps Medal in precedence and will not be awarded to aviation flying 
personnel. It may be awarded for "minor acts of heroism in actual 
combat or meritorious service either in sustained operations against 
the enemy or in direct support of such operations.” The ribbon is an 
Old Glory Red with an eighth-inch stripe of Royal Blue in the center 
with white piping on either side of the blue and at the edge of the bar. 
What types of discharges are there besides DD, BCD and Honorable? 
Inaptitude; Unsuitable; Convenience of Himself; Convenience of the 
Government; to accept commission in Navy or Marine Corps; Medical 
Survey, Honorable; and Medical Survey, dishonorable. 


When the boys start kidding, —P& 


Are you man or mouse?” 


‘Get the pep youre missing, 


With a POWERHOUSE! 


warrant to apply for naval pilot training? 
Yes, if he applies through official channels. 


Yes, generally carriers are named after famous ships and battles: 
battleships after states; cruisers after cities; destroyers after deceased 
Navy, Marine, Coast Guard officers end men; submarines after fish. 


Captain Lawrence actually said “Don't give up the ship, blow her up,” 
during the War of 1812 in a Lake Erie battle between the Chesapeake 
and the Shannon as he was dying below decks. 
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WALTER H. JOHNSON CANDY CO., 
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WHATS WRONG WITH MARY i AND NO WONDER! iF YOULL 
ANYWAY, SIS? GOSH! I TAKE SOME SISTERLY ADVICE, 
JUST CAME ALONGSIDE SAILOR, YOULL SEE YOUR 

AND KISSED HER AND DENTIST ABOUT THAT BREATH 
SHE SLAPPED mE OnE! OF YOURS—IN A HURRY! 


COLGATES SURE 
DOES A JOB OF 
CLEANING AND 
POLISHING TEETH, 


“HERE’S WHY: Colgate Dental Cream 
has an active penetrating foam that gets 
into the hidden crevices between teeth 
—helps clean out decaying food particles 
—stop stagnant saliva odors—remove 
the cause of much bad breath. And 
Colgate's soft polishing agent cleans 
enamel thoroughly, gently, safely!” 


IT CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE 
IT CLEANS 

TEETH 


= 
\ 
ck 
WERES WHAT THE DENTIST SAIO: LATER THANKS TO COLGATE OENTAL CREAM 
70 OF GAD LOOK OUT, SAILOR! 
BREATH, RECOMMEND N Ss 
COLGATE DENTAL URSES CAN BE all a 
; FOR SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE 
TWAT IN 7FOUT OF IO 5 
we th SIS! THANKS TO <A e° 
YOU, MARY'S a\® 
JUST DECIDED TO — 


says... 


Ever since Adam, we've talked with our 
hands—we “handy” our thoughts. Thinker’s 
*handy’(S)& says “Got an idea!” Radio “handy” 
as says “Half a minute to go.” 3-Ring 
“handy” "says “Ballantine for me!” It’s 
“something better’ in a moderate beverage— 
America’s finest since 1840. That’s when 

Peter Ballantine, testing for PURITY, BODY, 

and FLAVOR, found his now-famous trade- 

mark ® in the three moisture rings left 


by his glass on the table, ‘ee 


weetheart’s handy says 
| 
4 
ing handy 
: — 
x 
2 
\ 
/ 
P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. | 


UNION MADE 


PLAIN ENDS 
OR TIPPED 


CIGARETTES. 


BUY WAR) 


STAMPS | 
AND 
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Raleighs taste milder and smoother 
because they’re blended fine 
golden fully aged tobaccos 


TUNE IN Hildegarde Wednesdays,”People Are Funny" Fridays—NBC Network. 
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s ASH Ingram’s lather over your 
chin, and you send your face 
wn the ways to shaving pleasures. 
For a dab of Ingram’s bursts into 
cloud of cool, billowy lather sec- 
ands after it lands on your chin. It 
aks the fight out of your wiry 


iskers--leaves them a set-up for 


cruising blade. 

nd while you're get- 
close, clean shave, 
mgram’s creamy lather 
soothing, cooling your 
>. It’s helping to 


IN JAR OR TUBE 


VING CREAM 


< 


shaves 


Launch Comfort 
for Your Chin! 


ingram’s helps condition your skin for smooth shaving 
a while it’s wilting your wiry whiskers! 


condition your skin for smooth 
shaving! 

And long after the last maneuver 
of your razor —that cool refresh- 
ment lingers on. Cheeks and chin 
feel braced, pepped-up. 

So for a face that looks smoother, 
feels cooler—march down to the 
nearest drug store or Post Exchange 


and line up with In- 
gram’s Shaving Cream, 
right now. Either way, in 
jar or tube, you’re head- 
ing for swell shaving. 


Lecenpary feats of 
Paul Bunyan, demon lumberjack of the American Northwest, 
have been matched by the accomplishments of a group of 
leatherneck loggers in the South Pacific. Told to harvest 
native lumber to construct a jetty, they overcame insects, 
snakes, three miles of dense, roadless jungle between trees 
and the beach to accomplish their job. 


\ SQ 
4 
&, 
Ate “Chop-chop" said the sergeant, so PFC C. W. Feng "3 
Product of Grtetel got busy and felled a 120-foot mahogany; then age 


The cant hooks came in handy, too, when 2nd Lieut. J. H. Heussner 
of Lansdowne, Pa., and PFC R. D. Stauber of Minneapolis pitched in 


After cutting a road through the jungle Marines acquired small 
trailer cart, ran it into pit and easily rolled the logs onto it 


Hitching their cart to a tractor, ingenious workers then dragged 
avy logs dawn to the beach and built their “high priced" ‘etty 


In a tailsp 


in in a trainer- 


but cool and sensible about his smile! 


Dodo or Ace—gums, as 

well as teeth, require steady 
care. Start today, with 
Ipana and massage! 


HE Cadet is 1500 feet up—and as far as 

he’s concerned, he’s just 1500 feet too 
far from terra firma. It seems he’s either 
searching for the nearest exit—or trying 
to make friends with his instructor. 

Not always in a spin, though, the cadet 
comes down to earth about his smile. For 
he’s learned that gums, as well as teeth, 
need regular care. 


You see, modern soft foods don't give 
gums all the exercise they need. Often, 
gums grow flabby and weak from lack of 
vigorous chewing. To make up for this, 
put your gums in training—give them 
what many dentists call “the helpful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 


Every time you brush your teeth—mas- 
sage a little extra [pana onto your gums. 
Ipana and massage is the big reason be- 
hind a lot of healthy gums and bright, 
sparkling smiles. Start with Ipana and 
massage today—you can get [pana Tooth 
Paste at any drug store or your PX, 
Product of Bristol-Myers 


4 
| 
: “a AND MASSAGER 


For neat, good-looking hair — 
Vitalis and the ““60-Second Workout”! 


OES it take a heater to melt the 

gals in Iceland—a rattle to win 
those Brooklyn Babes? Heck no, 
Leatherneck! 

No matter where you're stationed 
it’s that well-groomed, military snap 
that really gets the gals. Start with your 
hair. Use Vitalis and the famous “60- 
Second Workout.” 

Just massage Vitalis briskly on your 
dry scalp. A lively tingle tells you cir- 


VITALIS 


DER WARTIME CONDITIONS 


ime Vitalis is made under government 
ctions that affect most products today. 
get a// three benefits from Vitalis and 
second Workout.” (1) Keeps hair well- 
d (2) helps rout loose dandruff and 
»S prevent excessive falling hair. 


culation is waking up—your scalp is 
getting stimulation. And at the same 
time, you protect your hair against the 
harmtul effects of baking sun and 
drenching shower baths. 


Next, comb your hair. It's easy to 
manage—has a natural, good-looking 
lustre—with no hint of that “patent- 
leather" shine. Get Vitalis at any drug 
store or PX—and start your Vitalis 
*60-Second Workouts” right now. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


Pimink coat. We get it—the 


The state of Arkansas is proud of the fact that-it:has a 
diamond field of 73 acres which is being-worked. Those 
people down there should see one acre on Broadway— 
and how it's worked. 


In Chicago an armed robber escaped police by board- 
ing a streetcar. A man almost has to have a pistol to 
get on a trolley these days. 


Lady Writer Dorothy Dix, answering a girl who said 
she couldn't understand why all girls preferred masculine 
companionship to her's, explained it was “because girls 
are built that way." That's giving her the word, Dorothy. 


Movie magazine title: What Makes A Star?’’ What," 
or Who? 


Bob Burns says he isn't so much interested in having a 
paper doll he could call his own as he is in a paper dollar. 


Suggested song title fe- Leathernecks at Empress Au- 
gusta Bay—Cow-Cow Bougainville Blues. (Okay, we'll 


quit.) 


London reports: "Russia and Poland Can't Agree." 
Poles apart, eh? 


Ann Sheridan wrote an article about 10 ways to lose 
@ serviceman. We can name |0 servicemen who'd rather 
she'd write about one way not to lose Ann Sheridan.. 


It takes a year to get a telephone installed in Denmark. 
That's about the same time it takes to get a call through 
from Dago to Los Angeles on a Saturday night. 


A man in Washington, very serious about it, suggested 
that army lieutenants personally administer scientific mas- 
sage to the tired tootsies of the men in their companies. 
We won't hold our breath for that to happen. 


Civilian from New York inquires, "Are frostbite and 
athlete's foot the same?" Is he kiddin’? 


The Broadway play, ‘The Naked Genius,’ is to be 
made into a movie. We'll bet by the time the censors 
get through with it it'll"be known as ‘The Half-Naked 
Genius." 


Ten pigs died after eating fermented mash on a farm 
in Texas. That's easy—pickled pigsfeet. 


Betty Hutton has a new 
skinls) you love to touch. 


From Russia we learn that 
“powerful dogs are used to 
carry ammunition to troops.” 
Powerful, or powderfull, 
dogs? 


"Motorist Deprived of gas 
‘A’ card.’ How'd he ever 
get that way on two gallons 
a week? RHM 
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Once om dates was the champiom stag man— 

But today all his y—-mail 
Is thrill ingly female— 
‘ That's yitalis just north of nis pan! 
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ways the way = 
And an average by law 
We can work till our hands 
Or our back is quite sore 
Then back to the shop 

No complaints, not a sound 
Then the Major walks in 
And we’re all sitting down. 


If the ammo’s expended 

On the morning patrol 
When the pilots return 

A quick refill’s our goal 
Then we pack up our gear 
For the shop we're all bound 
Then the Major walks in 
And we're all sitting down. 


On a dive bombing hop 

We load all the racks 

Then the pilots take off 
Maybe hoping for Japs 
Then back to the shop 
We're all smiles, not a frown 
Then the Major walks in 
And we're all sitting down. 


If the synchronized guns 
Are not firing right 

They give us no reason; 
Hell, that’s our plight. 

Then we weed out the trouble 
So they'll fire each round 
Then the Major walks in 
And we're all sitting down. 


If the sights need adjusting 
Or a bomb rack that sticks 
Well that is our baby 

Cause we know all the tricks. 
‘We can check on a plane 
From the top to the ground 
Then the Major walks in 
And we're all sitting down. 


If the bomb truck’s fowled up 
And we haven’t a jeep 

Well that’s no excuse 

Cause we still have our feet. 
Then back to the shop 

We report what we've found 
Then the Major walks in 
And we're all sitting down. 


Now don’t get us wrong. 
We're not beating our gums. 
But it seems mighty funny 
The way our luck runs. 

We can work 20 hours 

And no one’s around. 

Then the Major walks in 
And we're all sitting down. 


SGT. JAMES J. KEE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONDITION RED 


I've had _ disappointments 
more than my fill, 

Manning those guns on top 
of that hill, 

But one thing I wish in the 
next war to come, 

That they'll win it with brains 
and not with guns. 


CORP. M. THOMPSON 


Overseas 


TOLL FOR TARAWA 


Here on this atoll’s bleeding sand 

Amidst these crosses now we stand 

To hear the chaplain pray 

As in his grave each friend we lay. 

To you, at home, they may be nothing 
but a list; 

To us who know them they are friends 
most deeply missed, 
Missed by their combat-mates, espe- 
cially by their girls and folks. 
These kids with whom of late we 
shared our woes and jokes. 

Now their graves we’ water with our 
sorrow 

As we stand and face the morrow 

Face with determination fresh, the 
West 

Prepared to meet anew the fiery test. 

These comrades who gave their all 

Did not allow Freedom’s torch to fall, 

But, breathing out their last 

Gave it to us as on we passed 

We learned our lessons well 

— of us who have returned from 

e 

The victory we have won 

The deeds that we have done 

In the Book of War and writ in red 

The quill was dipped in that young 
blood you so freely shed. 

Even when Time this fresh grief shall 
calm 

= who remain beneath each branch 
of pa ; 

Will in our hearts still be buried deep 

And constant honor of your names 
we'll keep 

For you who were so young and eager 

This requiem is much too meager; 

These words in time will perish 

But not your deeds, O friends we de- 
voutly cherish 

Beneath our gaze lies what is mortal 

But within Heaven’s sacred portal 

Of Tarawa’s holocaust the angels 
reverently talk 

And with immortals now you walk. 


LT. WELLES R. BLISS 
Second Marine Division, 
c/o FPO, San Francisco. 


riear.the steady 

ing tread 

As the big parade goes by? 

The columns of the soldier 
dead— 

That you might live, they had 
to die. 


Yes, you accord them all the 
fame 

That’s due a warrior bold, 

Fame for a day and then the 
dark 

And their bodies not yet cold. 


The nation’s gratitude they've 
earned 

For them one day each year; 

All patriots’ faces back are 
turned 

To lift faded glory from its 
bier. 

‘This insincerity is such 

‘As I, too, must deplore. 

I love my country very much, 

But I value honor. more. 


No, keep your heraldry and 
pomp, 

Keep, too, your sentimental 
sight. 

I was there beside them in 
that hell. 

Some of us had to die. 


All your tears and Protesta- 
tions, 

Bright awards and speeches 
long, 

Can never give them back 

. their lives ~ 

Nor right this mortal wrong. 


“Don’t let us die in vain,” 
they cry, 

“Give our sons a chance to 
live 

In a world of peace and de- 
cency. 

And our lives we'll gladly 
give.” 

Is that too much to promise 
them? 

Would you call that price too 
steep? 

They offer lives for lasting 
peace, 

Your promise you must keep. 


CORP. H. R. GERTZEL 
Fourth Marine Division, 
c/o FPO, San Francisco. 


THE SEABEES 
A mighty organization 
This outfit called Seabees; 
Perfect in operation 
While on duty—overseas. 
Ability in their construction 
Of roads through jungle-land 
Leads to complete destruction 
To the man from the land of 

Japan. 

SGT. R. E. HUGHES 
12th Marine, 3rd Division, 
c/o FPO, San Francisco. 


UN-FIGHTING MARINE. 


I got sent across the ocean. 

I got fed on stew and beans. 

I got told “You're here.” 

And I parked my gear 

With two palm trees and forty 
marines. 


Never knew about this island. 

Can’t find out what its name 
means. 

And no one can tell 

For how long I’ll dwell 

With two palm trees and forty 
marines. 


I signed up in hope of romance 

Like the stage or the screen. 

It’s a funny kind 

Of romance I find 

With two palm trees and forty 
marines. 

Moon is glowing, beach is tropic; 

Just made for romantic scenes 


What a break I get! 

This is where I sit 

With two palm trees and forty 
marines. 


Mail has come, but am I happy 

When Joe writes of fair colleens? 

Just how would you feel 

Wasting your appeal 

On two palm trees and forty 
marines? 


So when I long for gals at dance 
halls 


And for pals on golf-course 
greens 

Do I seem too rude 

If I don’t include 

Two damn palm trees and: forty 
marines? 


SSGT. R. C. STANFORD 
Marine Recruiting Office, 
Racine, Wis. 


MY PRAYER 


If I can show a little kindness 

To the man I march beside, 

If I can make his burden lighter 

With a simple little smile, 

If he’s hot and angry and 

I’m brave enough to step aside, 

If I overlook his quarrelsome 

Beefing that comes once in a 
while, 

help him make up his 


un 
Or hold his place in line, 

Or listen to his stories 

Knowing they are sublime; 

Then I’m not just another fellow 
Nor just G. I. Joe 

But a true blue mate or Marine 
No matter where I go. 


CORP. D. B. CATALANO 
Eighth Marines, 2nd Division, 
c/o FPO, San Francisco. 


pipe they can afford. Their 
stancy to VanRoy is 


+ 
+ 
onmen can afford the | 
the VanRoy is that 
lor every mood . . . VanRoy 
Company, Inc., tao re! rote 
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‘BRING ME DOWN A BOTTLE OF BLUE RIBBON” 


| FINE BREWS BLENDED 
; INTO ONE GREAT BEER 


Cope. 1044, Pobst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Marine Corps _casual- 
ties, missing and dead, 
from April 1, 1944, to 
May 11, 1944: 


DEAD 


ALABAMA 


BRYAN, Morgan L., PFC 
ELLISON, William T., PFC 
FIELDER, A. C., Sgt. 
McBRIDE, Earl J., PFC 


ARKANSAS 
BUTLER, James L., PFC 


CALIFORNIA 


FOX, Steuart E., Corp. 
GLIDDEN, Niles M., Ist Lt. 
GOULD, Richard C., SSet. 
INGRUM, James F., Capt. 
KAMPS, John, Ist Lt. 

LANE, Lioyd G., PFC 

ONTJES, Fred. istSet. 

RAUN, James W., PFC 
QUINER, Dugald L., Jr., PFC 
SHAFER, Harold M., Jr., Ist Lt. 


COLORADO 
LAKE, Fred W., Jr., Maj. 
CONNECTICUT 


COPES, Louis A., PFC 
CROTTY, Joseph P., PFC 
DREHER, Theodore P., PFC 
WOODARD, Frederick J., PFC 


DELAWARE 
KNOTTS, Reynolds H., Capt. 


FLORIDA 
KEMP, Charles M., PFC 
McCAY, Louis W., MTSgt. 

GEORGIA 
WARD, Albert A., PiSgt. 


ILLINOIS 
MASSEY, William K., PFC 


INDIANA 
MEYER, Fred, Jr., Corp. 
STURM, Harvey, SSst. 
TIMMONS, Robert L., PFC 

ICWA 

ALEXANDER, Robert A., Ist Lt. 
JOHNSON, Gienn L., PFC 
MEULPOLDER, Dan R., Ist Lt. 


KENTUCKY 
PYLANT, Clarence O., Jr., Ist Lt. 


MAINE 


GOUSSE, Paul A., PFC 
SHIELDS, Jack L., PFC 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COONEY, John R., Corp. 
COREY, Herbert V., PFC 
JOHNSON, Joseph, Jr., ist Lt. 


MICHIGAN 
ALLEN, Samuel G., Jr., Sgt. 
CHENEY, Arthur F., PFC 
KING, Garth W., PFC 
MONDRY, Bernard A., Pvt. 
MURPHY, D. Morris, Corp. 
PLOMONDON, Paul A., PFC 
SUTO, Steve, Jr., PFC 


MINNESOTA 
MILLER, Theodore J., Pvt. 


MISSISSIPPI 


WHITFIELD, Acie W., Pvt. 
HUGHES, Opal C., MTSgt. 


MISSOURI 


GIESKE, Willard G., Ist Lt. 
LACEY, James B., Jr., Ist Lt. 


NEBRASKA 
SMOLLEN, Lambert T., PFC 


NEW JERSEY 


BASCH, Bernard J., Ist Lt. 
JONES, Robert E., PFC 
VANNATTA, Thomas O., Corp. 


NEW YORK 
CLAUDER, William H., PFC 
DAWLEY, Willard J., Jr., SSgt. 
DRAKE, Benjamin K., Set. 
DUIGNAN, James G., Set. 
JAHN, William E., Jr., PFC 
O'SHEA, George J., Corp. 
PATCHEN, Robert H., Corp. 
PIERCE, Edward E., PFC 
RUSSELL, Lawrence J., PFC 


NORTH CAROLINA 
COMBS, Seldon W., Sgt. 
COPE, Elmer R., PFC 
WILLIAMS, J. D., Corp. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


BENDER, Melvin E., PFC 
HAYNES, George E., Pvt. 


OHIO 
JOHNSON, Woodrow, PFC 


MAKES YOU 


GROUSE? 


SUNBURN, WINDBURN? See how cooling 
and soothing Noxzema feels when your 
face is sore from the wind or sun. Just 
a litle brings grand relief! And it's 
greaseless, too; vanishes almost at once. 


TIRED, BURNING FEET? They sure can take 
the pep out of you! But try rubbing in a 
little Noxzema at night and before a 
hike. See how it helps! Servicemen. 
everywhere use it. 


SHAVING “’STING If shaving’s torture, 
get Noxzema Specially Prepared for 
Shaving! See how it softens tough beard 
and what a smooth, painless shave it 
gives you—even with cold water. 
~ * * 

If you knew how many thousands of 
servicemen depend on Noxzema, you'd 
certainly try it! Scores write it’s one jar 
they're sure to take with them wherever 
they go—because it brings such grate- 
ful relief to so many externally-caused 
skin irritations. Try it as above and for 
ROUGH, CHAPPED HANDs, CHAFED 
SKIN, MINOR INSECT 
BITES, MINOR BURNS 
—and especially for 
painful SHAVING 
SCRAPE. Get Nox- 
vema at your PX or 
any drug counter to- 
day! 
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CASUALTIES (cont.) 
FOR WEN 
REALLY h\ OM PIPES BIRDSALL, et Lt 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ie BALOG, William, PFC 

HELWIG, Herman O., Corp. 
LYNCH, James P., Jr., Ist Lt. 
McCLEAF, Paul F., PFC 
MULLER, Frank J., PiSgt. 
RAYKOVITZ, Raymond M.,Cor 
SHIRLEY, Charles W., 2nd Lt. 
WALKER, James W., Set. 


RHODE ISLAND 
CAPRIO, Armondo D., SSgt. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
GARRISON, Charles W., PFC 


TENNESSEE 
BARBER, Petie H., Corp. 


TEXAS 


FELTS, John T., Jr., 2nd Lt. 
PIERCE, Marion M., Ist Lt. 


VIRGINIA 


HODGES, Burrell D., Pvt. 
TUCK, Harold R., Ist Lt. 


WISCONSIN 


KLUG, Leroy B., PFC 
SKEBBA, Robert L., SSgt. 


MISSING 


CALIFORNIA 
DRESHER, Rex A., Ist Lt. 
HOGG, Lewis B., SSgt. 
MILLER, Arthur R., ist Lt. 
SISNEY, James A., TSgt. 
SKILLICORN, Donald K.., ist Lt. 
STONE, Robert R., SgtMaj. 


COLORADO 
UHAL, Andrew, PFC 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CZARNECKI, T. C., 2nd Lt. 
O’BRIEN, James L., Corp. 


ILLINOIS 


EKSTAM, Dwicht D.. 2nd Lt. 
MUNGER, Royal F., Capt. 


IOWA 
MILLER, Charles W., Ist Lt. 


LOUISIANA 
BALL, James E., Jr., Ist Lt. 


MARYLAND 
DALY, John J., ist Lt. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CROCKER, William L., Jr., 1st Lt. 


MICHIGAN 


BERRYMAN., Richard C.. PFC 
DONOVAN, John A., PFC 


MINNESOTA 
ERICKSON, Wayne R., Corp. 


NEW YORK 


McCORMACK, John F., PFC 
O'HARA, Bernard A., Corp. 


OHIO 


FLOWERS, Harvey E., Set. 
ROESSLER, Warren C., TSet. 
RUBIN, Samuel, Corp. 
SIMMELINK, Harold W., Corp. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oh, boy, oh, joy, Lux is the ¥ 
VINCENT, Walter B. Jr., 2nd Lt. soap for me! Never saw a soap 


PENNSYLVANIA 


KANE, Paul K., Corp. to clean so fast and thor-o-lee! 


SPATZ, Donald. ist Lt. 
Prom the tip of its transparent 7 WALTERS, Michael L., PFC 


stem tothetoeof itsselectedbriar 9 | "ACES: John D., Corp. Leaves the pan completely neat— 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


UTAH 
| pipe safeguards . . . Replaceable 4 WARDLE, Lelen T., Ist Lt. you'll say—Lux is the soap for me! 


filter absorbs “Nico- Tars” (to- VIRGINIA 
The ing MORAN, Thomas W., PFC 


WASHINGTON 
well prevents back-flow of mois- LALLATHIN, Laverne A., Ist Lt. 


WISCONSIN 


LUBERDA, Bruno B., Corp. 
MIDBUST, Howard E., Ist Lt. 


The casualties listed above 
bring the grand total reported to 
next of kin since December 7. 
1941, to 15,127 which breaks down 
by classifications as follows: 


*At your P. X. 


ture into mouth. Result: ever-dry 


pipe for cleaner, cooler smoking. 


Henry Leonard'& Thomas, In. 


OZONE PARK, N.Y. Total 
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“You mean now that I've got rid of my 


‘5 o'clock Shadow’ we'll be seeing 


more ot each other?” 


She'll see more of you if you 
avoid “5 o'clock Shadow”. A 
shave with a Gem Blade 
has brought to light many 
a handsome chin. 

For Gem's the super-keen 
blade with the deep wedge- 
edge. It shaves closer 
never pulls, scrapes or nicks. 
It keeps your face neater 
longer. Try Gem ~ today! 


sometimes can prove interesting 


IMMY DAVIS and Jimmy Williamson and I were sitting in “Tent 
City” at the Naval Hospital on one of our advanced Pacific island 
bases. We were talking about some of our narrowest escapes. Davis 

was a platoon sergeant in the same Marine Raider battalion that I was 
in and wé had been through the same action together. Jimmy was a 
sailor whose ship had been blasted from under him in the Solomons. 

All three of us had the same ailment—recurrent attacks of malaria. 
And all three of us were being transferred back to the States for further 
treatment. We were in high spirits. Dave and I hadn’t seen the States 
in about a year, and Jimmy had been away 14 months. 

It was Jimmy’s turn for another of his experiences. 

“I don’t know whether I should tell this one or not,” he said. “I prom- 
ised the Marine I was with I wouldn't.” 

“It’s all over now,” Dave said. 

“Go ahead with it,” I said. 

Well—when my ship was sunk, Jimmy began, I was picked up with 
a bunch of other survivors and taken to the mainland. 

One night—just after one of the big fights the Marines had with the 
Japs further up the beach—I couldn't sleep. I decided I needed some 
fresh air, so I got out of my sack and went down to the beach. 

I hadn’t gone ten steps on the beach when some one hollered, halt. 
I stopped. I couldn’t see who it was at first, but after a few seconds I 
could see it was a Marine. 

“Who are you?” 

“Williamson.” 

“What's the password?” 

Then I remembered that I had left the hospital without learning the 
password. I just stuttered. I could hear him throwing a round into the 
chamber of '03. 

“I’m sorry, friend,” I finally blurted out, “I don’t know the password. 
I'm a sailor. I just came down to the beach from the hospital, and I 
forgot to get the password before I left.” 

“What'd you say your name was?” 

“Jimmy Williamson, USN.” 

“How do I know you're not lying?” the Marine said. 

“Well, dammit, how do I know you're a Marine?” 

“O. K.—O. K., the Marine said. I know you’re an American sailor. 
Come on over and we'll smoke a cigaret.” 

“Now—at night?” 

I walked over to where he was. His features are dim in my memory 
now, but I’ll never forget that gleam in his eyes like a cat's. 

“Why not—we secured all the fighting today. The Japs that were in 
this area that aren’t dead are way back in the hills and jungle.” 

We walked back from the beach a few yards and sat down beneath a 
coconut tree. He gave me a cigaret and struck a match. Before he 
had lighted my cigaret, zing! Right above my head. We looked up, 
then hit the deck. In the split second I looked up where the slug cut 
through the tree. 

“I thought the Japs in this area were secured,” I said. 

“Just a sniper,” the Marine said. “They can change their positions at 
night, you know.” 

“Might not be a sniper.” 

We were silent for a minute. 

“Wait a minute!” the Marine said. “I'll bet I know where they are.” 
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“Wait a minute,” I said, holding his arm. ‘I don’t have a weapon.” 

He unbuckled a .45 from around his waist and handed it to me. 

We followed a trail that wove in half circles through the jungle. My 
heart was in my throat. I expected we'd be fired on any second. Then 
abruptly he stopped. We had gone in maybe fifty yards. 

“See that?” The Marine pointed to a lean-to affair set up beside a 
huge tree. 

“Yes,” I whispered. 

“They're in there.” 

“How do you know?” I said. “Why don’t they fire on us?” 

“They haven’t discovered us yet. They won't fire till we do anyhow. 
They won't give their position away—it would be suicide for them.” 

“What do you want to do?” 

_“You crawl around to the other end, and I'll go to this end. When I 
signal we'll fire down in on them. It’s nothing but a dugout with that 
covering over it.” 

We started crawling. We reached our respective ends about the same 
time. Then he was signalling with his arm. We opened up and blasted 
away into the dugout. 

There were screams and moans and return shots whizzing overhead. 
= Marine screamed above it all: 

un ” 

I jumped up and ran back and hit the deck beside him. He wasn’t 
yards away from the dugout. 
oom had 


“Was that a grenade?” I said. 

“Yes,” the Marine said. 

There were louder moans and sounds of Japs dying from the dugout. 

I was shaking and nervous. That grenade had scared hell out of me. 

“Let’s go in for the clean-up,” the Marine said. 

“Did you throw that grenade?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were going to throw it?” : 

“Hell, I couldn’t stop and holler to you I was going to throw a grenade. 
Now come on, let’s go in for the clean-up, before they clean us up.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “Have you got another grenade?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Give me one.” 

“You won’t need one.” 

“I might.” 

“O. K., here.” 

He took a grenade out of a small bag hanging from his belt and gave 
it to me. 

“How do I fire it? Just pull this pin here?” 

“Yeah—and throw it.” 

“O. K., I'm ready.” 

We started crawling again in different directions. I got to my end a 
couple of minutes after he did his. I wanted to get even so I pulled the 
pin, and rolled the grenade into the dugout. I jumped up and ran, and 
hollered: 

“Run 

We hit the deck in the same spot just as the grenade exploded. There 
was only a slight whine from the dugout now. 

“What did you do that for!” the Marine whispered loudly. 

“Why not?” 

“Dammit, we were going in for the clean-up.” 

“Well, dammit, they were still alive in there. I wanted to get the rest 
of them before we went in. Is there anything wrong with that?” 

“They were all dead or dying. We could have had the pleasure of 
cutting a few hearts out with my knife and bayonet.” 

“O. K., let’s go back for the clean-up,” I said. 

“We crawled back together. We stopped a few feet from the edge of 
the dugout. The Marine jumped right down into the dugout and started 
shaking the Japs. He was saying, 

“Hey, Mac. Hey.” 

Then he crawled back out and lay beside me. 

“They're all dead,” he said. 

We were silent for a moment. 

“Did you get any souvenirs?” I said. 

“No, I’ve got plenty. Do you want some?” 

I did, but I began to get shaky. I didn’t want to stay there. I wanted 
to get back to the hospital. 

“No,” I said. “No, thanks. Let’s get back to the beach.” 

“O. K.,” he said. 

We crept through the jungle faster than we had come in. At the 
beach we stopped. 

“How many were there?” I said. 

“Tena.” 

“Well, I've got to get back to the hospital,” I said. “But before I go, 
I'd like to ask you something.” 

“Sure.” 

“What are you doing down here?” 

“Oh, I just came down for a bit of fresh air.” END 
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ONG before the war the word 
L “bazooka” commonly was associated 

with a weird, stove-pipe shaped 
instrument with which ex-Marine Bob 
Burns of radio fame produced an even 
more weird variety of sounds—to the 
delight of his followers. 

There is a new bazooka today, that, 
while it still produces “music,” is a far 
cry from the instrument on which Bob 
rode to fame. This bazooka is still a 


Battery housing showing electric indicator lamp. 
The latter lights when contact is established 


Firer removes safety pin before firing. This is 
deliberate as four-foot fall may cause detonation 


Hooking contact wires. These fixed to shell, free 
end to bazooka contact. Trigger pull fires gun 


“gas-pipe” affair, still produces plenty 
of noise, but packs a wallop the equal of 
a 155 mm cannon. 

The new instrument is operated by a 
two-man crew, one of whom carries the 
weapon and acts as “trigger man,” while 
the other serves as loader. One of the 
more potent weapons in the Allied 
armory, its toll of enemy tanks and guns 
is mounting like the thermometer during 
a mid-summer day. 


Guard is attached to the front of the gun to 
protect the operator from flash-back particles 


Correct firing position. It is essential that the 
loader stand to one side when weapon is fired 


Three studs on tube serve as front sight, used 
for 100, 200, 300-yard ranges. Lead estimated 
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Sgt. Robert C. Sebilian, 
Silver Star holder, comes 
from Hopkinton, Mass., and 
since leaving there has seen 
much battling. He touched 
at Samoa, moved on to Em- 
press Augusta Bay where he 
almost lost his life. ~ ree pill- 
boxes fell to Sebilian and five 
buddies during the action 
which almost proved fatal. 
He's served three years. 


~ 


Sgt. Robert J. Zieger, 
Third Division veteran, is an- 
other who has been out 
where the bullets fly, having 
been a light tank driver. He 
landed at the "Bay" after 
Jap planes had staged re- 

ated attacks on his outfit. 

le hails from Poland, Ohio, 
trained at Parris Island and 
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Sy New River. He's 25. 


Sgt. George L. Ryals is a 


six-year man and calls Rhine, 
Ga., his home. He's done 
duty at Washington, Cuba, 
Samoa, New Zealand, Guad- 
alcanal, New Caledonia, Tu- 
lagi, the Treasury Islands and 
Bougainville. He, too, is 25; 
trained at Parris Island and 
New River before shipping 
out. Ryals is now on de- 


tached duty. 


MTSgt. Samuel Shaffer, 
former Washington reporter, 
saw action on Guadalcanal 
and Tarawa as combat cor- 
respondent. Graduate of 
George Washington U., he 
came into the Corps in June, 
1942. While managing to 
dodge bullets through two 
battles, Shaffer had the mis- 
fortune to be run over by a 
truck on Tarawa. He's now 
7? Headquarters. 
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“Gunny” Ostrom is a collector 
whose fame extends worldwide 


once referred to Gunnery Sergeant Carl Otto Ostrom as “the 
American Marine with a thousand and one beautiful timepieces.” 

The storekeeper’s estimate was too high. Gunnery Sergeant Ostrom 
never has owned more than ninety-three watches at one time. And, 
usually, he has only about fifty. 

In his early twenties, Gunny Ostrom was a New York Central fireman 
with a passionate ambition to become a railroad engineer. This ambi- 
tion was blasted by America’s entrance into World War I and Ostrom’s 
enlistment as a Marine Corps regular in the Spring of 1917. By the time 
that Ostrom’s first cruise was up, he’d “got in the habit of being a 
Marine” to such an extent that he knew he never could return to rail- 
roading. But he continued to manifest a railroad man’s interest in 
watches, and his hobby today is the collection of fine timepieces. 

This hobby has got him into some rather embarassing difficulties on 
a few occasions during his twenty-six-year career as a Marine. 

He likes to keep all of his watches wound up and running at all times. 
The ticking of fifty-odd watches can make quite a noticeable noise 
in the quiet of a ship’s hold or in a squad room. Last Autumn, shortly 
after a transport had left a South Pacific port with Ostrom aboard, 
the veteran gunnery sergeant was required to open his seabag for the 
inspection of the ship’s officers. An alarmist of a seaman had gone to 
the captain and expressed the belief that there was a time bomb in 
Ostrom’'s seabag. Patiently, Gunny Ostrom unpacked all of his gear 
from the bag, including forty-seven wrist and pocket watches all wrapped 
in heavy cloth, while the ship’s officers looked on goggle-eyed. 

When he is “State-side”, Ostrom browses around jewelry stores and 
pawn shops looking for bargains in good watches. He has a professional's 
knowledge and makes his purchases shrewdly. On the average, he buys 
one watch every six weeks. He’s fondest of a twenty-one-jewel Ball 
standard railroad watch, but his collection runs all of the way from 
an ancient key-winder which he bought in Liverpool to jeweled, wafer- 
thin mechanisms which he calls “lounge lizard watches”. 

When he is on a watch-shopping tour, he may wear two wrist-watches 
on each arm and several pocket watches on his person. At frequent 
intervals, he will check these various watches to see if they are running 
together, and he worries, considerably, when one gets even a few sec- 
onds out of rhythm with the others. Ostrom also carries a stop watch 
with him and times his associates at various activities. The other day 
we saw him clocking a messman to see how long it took to survey the 
meat platter. 

Probably nostalgia over his early railroad experience caused Gunnery 
Sergeant Ostrom to invest a lot of his Marine Corps pay in an elaborate 
toy electric railroad system. During liberty hours he used to set up 
hundreds of yards of track for his little trains to travel over. He would 
use his stop watch and his beloved Ball standard to check the speeds 
of his miniature freights and express trains as they sped about the 
squadron, taking the curves around locker boxes and G I cans. 

World War I shattered Ostrom’s career as a real-life railroader. World 
War II has caused him to give up his miniature railway system. After 
Pearl Harbor, Ostrom was transferred a lot and it was impractical to 
crate around the track and other gear for his “railroad”. So he left it 
in the care of a small boy in San Francisco. And the kid has become 
such an ardent railroader that the Gunnery Sergeant never will have 
the heart to take back his electric toys. 


A CHINESE storekeeper in the Au Valley at Raetia, New Zeatand, 


HOULD you follow Gunny Ostrom around a Marine Base in the 

Pacific or go on liberty with him in San Diego, you might judge 
him to be a man with a thousand nephews, all in the Marine Corps. He 
seems to know evetyone in the Corps and most of them call him 
“Uncle Carl”. 

Uncle Carl is a husky, ruddy-faced, straight-backed man of about 50. 
For years he has been cultivating a fierce handle-bar mustache. To this, 
during his recent tour of duty in the Pacific, he added a short beard. 
His thick hair, mustaches and beard are brown, lightly sprinkled with 
gray. His skin is tanned to a cordovan brown color and he is singularly 
youthful-looking for his age. Without the whiskers he might pass, 
easily, for a man of 40. He is five feet, 11 inches tall and weighs around 
190 pounds. After years of two-fisted beer-drinking, Uncle Carl has 
only a modest paunch. 

In the company of civilians, especially if they are strangers, Ostrom 
may appear stern and stand-offish. 

Last year, around Christmas-time, when he was on furlough he was 
sitting in a San Francisco restaurant waiting for his chow with his 
arms folded on his chest, his wi.:skers pointed toward the ceiling and 
a serious look on his tanned face. Ostrom was dismayed when he heard 
a small boy nearby refer to him as “that mea Santa Clays” 
om usually winds up a liberty by; 
a library. His diverse lite: 
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PLAY A 
BETTER GAME 
WITH “WILSON” 
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PORTS are 

more and 
more a part of the 
war's training 
program. Physi- 
cal fitness for the 
tough tasks ahead 
is the greatest 
thing the war 
leaders can give 


you. 

And physical fitness, through 

» regular participation in sports, 
‘ is the best thing you can give 
- yourself for success and happi- 


‘ ness after the war. 


The greatest benefits . . . and 
the best fun . . . in sports, come 
with the finest equipment. In the 
Army or Navy you get a free test 
of sports equipment. Watch for 
the name “Wilson” and compare. 

For yourself or your outfit, ask 
at Post-Exchange or ship Serv- 
ice Store for Wilson Equipment 
now, and when the war is over 
you'll go straight to your Wilson 

dealer to make sure of the same 

- fine quality in anything you re- 
quire for golf, tennis, football, 
baseball, basketball, soccer, bad- 
minton or any other sport you 

' choose as your peacetime favor- 
ite. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
Chicago, New York and other 
leading Cities. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON 
TODAY 
IN SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 
~ Teed : 


He also is fond of serious poetry and has a real talent for recitaf 
His favorite poet is Walter Scott and his favorite poem is “The Ru 
Sword”. For a real dramatic thrill you should hear Uncle Carl rect 
“The Rusty Sword” some night in the boondocks with the light « 
wood-fire flickering on his intense, bearded face. 

In the voice of a Shakespearean tragedian, Ostrom will yowl: 

“The rust will find 

The Sword of Fame. 

The dust will hide the Crown. 

Aye, none will nail so high his name 

That Time will not tear it down.” 

And the listening young Marines will squirm before Uncle C 
hypnotic stare and wonder when their “Swords of Fame” will be rus 

Though he is aloof around strange civilians, Ostrom can.be 2 re- 
markably uninhibited clown before a Marine audience. Once at Camp 
Pendleton, during a Bob Hope show, he engaged in a “mugging con- 
test” with the mustachiod Jerry Colonna. Colonna came out a bad 
second. As an entertainer and general keeper-upper of morale, Ostrom 
is invaluable in an overseas outfit. On Guadalcanal last year he was, 
always, one of the big hits of the Maririe camp show. 

Ostrom has spent so much of his time on transports and warships 
and at so many different stations that he views each transfer with 2 
vast calm and lack of curiosity. After he returned from the Pacific, he 
was in a casual company at the Marine Corps Base in San Diego. The 
first sergeant happened to meet Ostrom in the arcade one day and 
infermed him that he was to be transferred to another post on the 
following weekend. 

“Thank you, Top,” said Ostrom, civilly, and walked on without in- 


quiring where he was going. 

“I don’t give a goddam where they transfer me,” he has often com- 
mented. “The ,Marine Corps has always treated me well. I have no 
complaints and very few regrets.” 

Ostrom is a bachelor and has no dependents. He has a formidable 
address book of past and present girl friends and he carries on cor- 
respondence with females from all over the globe. The “senior entry” 
in the address book is the name of a girl in Cardiff, Wales, whom Uncle 
Carl met in the Spring of 1918. 


a | IMAGINE she is a grandmother by this time,” he said, of the 
Cardiff number. 

Ostrom still has considerable attraction for the opposite sex, as may 
be attested by a story told by Master Gunnery Sergeant Anthony J. 
(Big Stoop) Palonis. Palonis, a Silyer Star winner, and at 21, one of 
the youngest men of his rank in the Corps, recently made a train trip 
to San Francisco with Ostrom. In the diner they noticed a buxom 
woman of about 35 who was regarding them steadily. Finally, a note 4 
arrived by a waiter to Palonis. The note read: “I would like to have ye 
your handsome bearded friend for dessert.” 

Ostrom was born in Cambridge, Mass., of parents who had migrated 
here from Sweden. He has retained a large interest in all things Swedish. 
Whenever he sees a story in .a newspaper or a magazine about Swedes 
or Sweden he clips out the story and pastes it carefully in one of his 
many scrap books. Included in this scrap book are numerous items The Ex 
about Miss Greta Garbo. 

Ostrom regards his Marine Corps carcer as unspectacular but nothing 
to be ashamed of. He has “straight 5's” in his record book. He has 
been an outstanding rifleman. After boot camp at Norfolk in 1917, he 
went aboard the battleship New Hampshire. He served on this vessel 
for more than a year. In the closing months of the war he was sent to 
the U. S. naval station at Cardiff, Wales, for about a year of guard 
duty. He got back to the states in the Autumn of 1919. 

Uncle Carl’s fondness for watches caused him to make what he re- 
gards as the major mistake of his life. Near the end of his second cruise 
General Smedley Butler recommended him for sergeant and he was 
promoted to this rank with a permanent warrant. However, instead of 
shipping over immediately, Ostrom yielded to temptation and took a 
job in a store which specialized in the sale of clocks and watches. He 
spent three blissful months in the store surrounded by timepieces. After 
this holiday, he re-enlisted but found that he had stayed out too long 
to retain his sergeant’s warrant. He had to start over again as a private, 
and it took him almost twenty years to regain his sergeant's rate. 

Starting with his third cruise, Ostrom was a private for two years, 
a private first class for a half dozen more years, and a corporal for 
eight years. 

“It is a goddam good thing that I am a philosopher,” commented Uncle 
Carl. “However, it was nobody's fault but my own for losing that 
permanent sergeant’s warrant. I would have to go off and stay three 
months in that clock shop.” 

In the scrap book in which he keeps his Swedish data, Gunny Ostrom 
also pastes beer labels to remind himself of the places where he has 
been stationed. For instance, there is an Asahai (Japanese) beer label 
in the book, signifying a year’s duty on Guam, and a Guinness Stout 
label which will call back memories of Cardiff. A Henneken’s ale label 
was pasted in after a warship on which he was serving had put in at 
Surabaya, Dutch East Indies. There is a Scotch whiskey label with which 
Uncle Carl recalls, with some misgivings, when he was a member of 
an eight-Marine expedition into the interior of China to protect some 


American missionaries from guerrillas. W.L 
“Ordinarily, I don’t drink much whiskey,” said Ostrom, “but wet- cheat 
nursing them missionaries drove me to it.” 
Ostrom said that the most miserable months he has spent in the 
Marine Corps was during a short tour of duty as a recruiter in the W. L. DOUGLAS 


middle 1930's. 

“I like all branches of the Marine Corps except the recruiters,” Uncle 
Carl declared. 

Probably, his aversion to recruiting duty derives from his dislike of 
being questioned by civilians. Unless req * to do so, he never wears 
campaign ribbons when he is on liberty. 

“How,” asked Gunnery Sergeant Ostr- “an you enjoy your beer 
with a bunch of civilians asking you a f questions about those 
goddam ribbons?” [hb he added, m sly: “Anyway, I'd just 
as soon leave t -¥ j e grand kids of ours.j 
the Corps whg ut of the Jap.” 
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amphibious operations is the Coast 

Guard, whose personnel man the as- 
sault transports, provide task force security, 
and pilot troops and fighting machinery to 
the beaches where Marines take over. Coast 
Guard Combat Artist Ken Riley, 24, of Par- 
sons, Kans., enlisted after study at the Art 
Students’ League of New York. He took his 
sketch book and colors along on the joint 
operations in the Marshalls, catching with 
unusual realism the grim drama of those 
assaults. These sketches add another chap- 
ter to the distinguished record American 
art is making on the war fronts. Covered 
here are some of the high points in the 
actions at Ebeyi Island, Kwajalein Atoll, 
and at Engebi Islani, Eniwetok, as well as 
during the cruise preceding the landing. 
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All the shattering force of the invasion is -caught 
in this painting of Marines on the Engebi beachhead 


Wounded Marines receive vital plasma while under fire. Crude dem 
station was painted by Riley during stay on Engebi beachhead, Eniwetoli™ 


Hate glares in these men's eyes as they float 
their fallen comrade back to the transport 


Silent is the Jap gun that flanked the Ebeye seaplane ramp, 
its crew caught by the full fury of naval and air bombardment 
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Satirday evening in a 
Pe mon L. A. telling myself 

! mil it is to be back in the 
n who should walk in, as 


ice as natural, but my old 


mergeant Daniel Timothy 
happy indeed to lay eyes 
again. 


ae ah shoot the breeze like a 
fty calibers spitting slugs. He 
»w the malaria finally got him, 
si Man the relative good looks of the 
traspitals both in the States 
d infirms n.c that he is now 
life of O’Ryan as a post trooper 
: ton. He is waiting for final word 
: docs so he can beat it back to the 
, d get a crack at another Jap beer 
i se. I then give him the dope on 
See have been and what I have seen 
dal. 

time we are talking I notice there 
ing eating at O’Ryan. He is not 
yeer like the man I used to know. 
matter, O’Ryan,” I asks, 

- got you down?” 
he answers, “but I ain't 
é. + on account of what I am 

this morning.” 
& that be? A swabbie beating 
ster of Oceanside with 

chick?” 

mvorse than that,” he says slow and 
this morning I am forced to 
— pectacle of Flynn McQueen 
awarded the Navy Cross.” 


omes out from his booth and 


ide our table ..... 


2 2172 


I almost chokes on a mouthful of beer. 

“Not Flynn McQueen the Pogiebait Ma- 
rine!” I exclaims incredulous-like. 

“The very same,” says O’Ryan. 

I can hardly believe my ears for of all 
the fouled-up eightballs it has been my 
misfortune to meet up with in the Corps, 
Flynn McQueen is undoubtedly king. Long 
ago we had come to the conclusion that he 
is the original knucklehead, the sure-fire 
sad sack, the flat-footed flat-top. 

There is only one thing for which this 
McQueen is distinguished and that is his 
proclivity for eating candy upon any and 
all occasions, with or without provocation. 
That, in fact, was why we called him the 
Pogiebait Marine. 


I REMEMBER one time back in New 
River when we were having an in- 
spection of 782 gear, the Old Man found 
eight ‘bars of the stuff in his gas mask 
carrier and half a dozen more in his pack. 
When we shoved off for the Pacific he 
threw away half his clothing so he’d have 
more room for bait in his seabag. 

“Tell me,” I says to O’Ryan, “what does 
he get the Navy Cross for, eating more 
pogiebait than any man in the FMF?” 

O’Ryan hunches his chair closer to the 
table. “The citation said something about 
fearlessly, and with utter disregard for his 
own safety, rescuing a wounded comrade 
under fire. But you and I know that guy 
wouldn't risk his little finger to rescue his 
own mother if her house was on fire.” 


by Capt. Frank Snepp 


Flynn McQueen, the 
original knuckle- 
head, snowed them 
when he turned out 
to be something of 
a hero despite all 


O’Ryan leaned across the table and low- 
ered his voice. “Between you and me,” he 
whispers, “it was pogiebait. Nothing but 
pogiebait that got him the Navy Cross.” 

“I figured that,” I says to him, “but how?” 

It is then he tells me about this time his 
platoon is making slow progress through 
the jungle when they get orders to fall 
back and dig in in a better position. This 
guy McQueen is the biggest souvenir col- 
lector in the platoon because he knows the 
fliers back at the field will give him candy 
for souvenirs. O’Ryan has to watch him 
or he will hang back after a nest of Nips 
has been cleaned out to look for mementos. 

Well they start digging in when all of 
a sudden there is a yell that sounds like 
it is coming from a wounded Comanche. 
O’Ryan turns around to see who is getting 
murdered and there is the Pogiebait Marine 
standing up on his hind legs, waving his 
rifle around in the air and ye'ling. 

“Where is he?”, he screams, “Where is 
the thieving son of a so and so. He’s got 
my pogiebait in his pack!” 

It turns out that McQueen is talking 
about a certain corpsman. Not having room 
for both his souvenirs and his candy, Mc- 
Queen had bribed the corpsman to carry 
his pogiebait. And now he was missing. 

“Maybe he was wounded and got left 
behind,” somebody suggested. They all 
knew what that meant. If he couldn’t make 
it back before dark the Japs would be sure 
to find him and finish him off. 


“vee really think so?” McQueen 
asked. “Why the dirty little bum is 
probably out there right now lying on his 
back enjoying my candy bars. I'll show 
him...” And with that he grabs a grenade 
and takes off into the jungle. It is getting 
pretty dark when he comes stumbling back 
with the corpsman over his shoulder. 

“And that,” O’Ryan asserted, “is why I 
say it was nothing but pogiebait that got 
McQueen his Navy Cross.” 

He hadn’t any more than got the words 
out of his mouth than a funny thing hap- 
pens. A big, foolish-looking head suddenly 
appears over the side of the booth where 
we are sitting and who should it belong 
to but the Pogiebait Marine himself. He 
comes out from his booth and stands beside 
our table; a glass of beer in one hand, a 
chocolate bar in the other. 

“Sarge,” said McQueen, “you're abso- 
lutely right. I never claimed no different.” 

“Maybe not,” O’Ryan answered him, “but 
you have got the Navy Cross.” 

“No, I ain’t,” said McQueen. 

It was then I noticed his chest was bare 
of hardware. 

“Where you got it?”, I asked. 

“I ain’t got it,” he assured us, “I hocked 
it this noon for some pogiebait.” 

O’Ryan looked at me, I looked at him 
and then we both looked at McQueen. 

“You mean to say,” O’Ryan exclaimed, 
“you gave up your medal for candy?” 

“Oh, sure,” he replied nonchalantly, “I 
got that medal under false pretenses any- 
way. I never did save that pogiebait. In 
my excitement I forgot to bring back the 
orpsman’s pack with the candy in it.” 
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PEC GURNEY Unsatisfied : 


[ % 


Ducking Into an empty Jap foxhole as he tossed the gr 

1 sion in his first 40 minutes ashore at Bougainville and scored 29 Japs. Gurney heard "a terrific explosion". Later he learned the hu 

, One of the first wave, he perforated two huts with his automatic rifle grenade had hit were small Japanese antiaircraft ammunition d 
and threw a grenade as buddies stumbled and went down before him. The way cleared, he left the foxhole and shoved off into the j 


3 Advancing Cautiously through the brush and undergrowth for Japs Were On a path, Gurney said, and it was very simp 


which the Solomons are famous, Gurney picked off some more snipers. 4 spray the column with his BAR and watch them fall like tenpins 
He was continuing his approach upon another pillbox when he saw 15 bowling alley before they could reach the pillbox. In this 
hellbent Nips. They did not see Fim in camouflage and face paint. he accounted for more than one Jap every two minutes while a 


5 Gurney Picked Off several more Nips with both grenades and the f Despite His Wounded hand, Gurney wheeled and picked/@ 


BAR before an enemy grenade found him. ‘I must have been living injured buddy's rifle and continued firing. He bagged five 
right," he said, "for the grenade blew apart the BAR barrel but only Shambos out to get one Marine before a corpsman found him. 
broke bones in muccight hand. If it had come six inches closer. . . ." “brush was too short, Gurney said, and "'! want another chance 
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Two Marine fliers in full flight gear, including parachutes, Mae 
Wests and folded rubber boats, prepare to practice jumps in ocean 


Jumping from fifteen-foot tower on a raft, this pilot will learn 
the hard way how to save his life should he be shot down at sea 


the hazards of Pacific aerial war. These pictures, 

taken at a Marine air base in the South Pacific, show 
how fliers practice parachute landings in water, so they will 
know exactly what to do if they are shot down at sea. 
Weighted with full flying gear, including Mae West life 
jackets, rubber rescue boats and parachutes, they jump from 
a fifteen-foot tower on a raft. When the pilot hits the water, 
he plunges so deep that it seems minutes before he can get 
back to the surface. Now he must perform quickly a series 
of operations. First he inflates his Mae West, then he un- 
fastens his parachute. Next he gets out his rubber boat and 
releases the device which automatically fills it with carbon 
dioxide gas. There is no time limit on the job, but speed is 
usually essential, since there are apt to be sharks lurking 
near. If the pilot is being strafed from the air or is under 
any kind of close enemy fire, he only releases his parachute 
and keeps afloat as best he can. To inflate either his life 
jacket or his boat at such a time would make him a more 
vulnerable target. As the commanding officer of the base 
tells his men, equipment can do only half the job of saving 
lives. The other half is in knowing how to use it. 


M ARINE pilots have to learn a lot of tricks to survive 


One pilot is about to take off from ra‘t practice 
tower, while another climbs up ladder 


ae the pilot first blows up his Mae West, then quickly Rid of his parachute, the pilot has opened the inflating device and ho 


frees self of parachute, gets rubber boat out, ready to inflate the rubber boat as it swells with carbon dioxide released by the cartrid 
It pays to know all the tricks when your plane is shot down over the ocean 


Once the life boat has been inflated, the pilot lifts himself over Inflating device on pilot's rescue boat contains a cartridge fille 
the side to safety. Speed is inpastont in a infested waters carbon dioxide gas and soa only one turn of handle to perform 
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veterans being rehabilitated on Pavuvu, Russell Islands, are going to 
beef steaks when this Army meat inspector butchers prime steer 


he time of their lives, these Marines are rounding up some of the 
more head of cattle left by the English owners of this plantation 


strenuou 
4p 


>, Corp. John M. 


s into the corral 


by Sgt. William S. Frank 


Southwest Pacific want most to get back Stateside’ 

They long for a look at Wrigley’s neon sign in New 
York, for a drive down South Wabash in Chicago, or to 
get a cow pony between their knees in Texas. 

One group about to be rehabilitated nearly got its wish. 
But instead of getting deep in the heart of Texas, they 
wound up punching steers on Pavuvu Island, deep in the 
heart of the Russell Islands. 

When English plantation owners evacuated early in 
1942, they left all their livestock to roam the jungle and 
carefully-cultivated cocoanut plantations. The Marines 
captured the Russells last winter and fell heir to more 
than 1500 head of semi-wild cattle, a few riding horses and 
thousands of over-ripe, fallen cocoanuts. 

Now Leathernecks from Massachusetts, Missouri and 
Oklahoma are riding hellbent through endless rows of 
cocoanut trees, spotted with patches of barbed wire and 
treacherous foxholes, reminders that the Japs had once 
been there. 

The first drive to round up the cattle in a plan to supply 
beef steaks for troops in that area, ended with most of 
the pursued out-witting the pursuers. 

“The cattle aren't like any I’ve ever seen,” said PFC 
George “D” Fidler, a tall, lanky Texan from the “Pan- 
handle”. 

“Instead of running in bunches like well-behaved cattle 
do back in the States, they dash off in all directions when 
you try to ride herd over them. Several are pretty wild 
and one bull took after me and my pony.” 

The job is complicated by the fact that the island-bred 
saddle horses are a far cry from a well-trained cow pony. 
They have a bad habit of trying to brush their riders off 
against the cocoanut trees. 

Once captured, the cattle are slaughtered and inspected 
by a member of the Army’s Veterinarian Corps, Ist Lt. 
MacIntyre C. Robbins. Although lean, most of the cattle 
make good eating, according to Lieut. Robbins. 

Other Marines who participated in the round up are: 
Corp. John M. Brumenschenkel of Mansfield, Ohio; PFC’s 
Charles E. McElroy of Dexter, Missouri, Cedric H. Hougas 
of Independence, Missouri, Kyle W. Cole of Oxford, Pa., 
and Edward Sahatjian of Watertown, Mass. END 


M ‘southwe who have spent a year or more in the 


photos by PFC John F. Safford 
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"Just like seeing an old girlfriend" said Texas-born PFC George D. 
Fidler, when he found this wandering doggie among the cocoanuts 


After four hours of riding, the Marine cow punchers take stock 
of their catch. Very wary of humans, most of the cows escaped 


English plantation owners evacuated Pavuvu and left these horses 
e Japanese in 1942. Now Marines use them as cow ponies 
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Your pen, 
too, can be 
trouble-free! 


New-type ink 
pen breakdowns 


SOLV-X in Parker Quink 


actually prevents metal corrosion, 
rubber deterioration—cleans 
your pen as it writes! 


No more clogging—no gummy point 
—when Parker Quink is in your pen. 
It’s the only ink containing solv-x — 
the remarkable ingredient that stops 
most pen troubles before they start. 

The first filling of Quink cleans out 
the gum and sediment left by ordi- 
nary inks. And for intense color, 
smooth flow and fast drying . . . just 
compare it with any other ink! Quink 
is friendly to any make or type of 
pen. Get it at your ship’s store. The 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis- 
consin and Toronto, Canada. 


* * * 


“MICRO-FILM BLACK", the all-purpose 
black Quink. Writes black, stays black. Ideal 
for V-mail; photographs perfectly. Quink 
comes in 7 permanent, two washable colors. 
Regular size 25¢. Other sizes 15¢ and up. 


PARKER 


to Every Bottle of Quink!... 
Protects Pen in 4 Ways: 


Prevents metal corrosionand 
rubber rot always caused by | 
high-acid inks. 

2, Ends all gumming and clog- 
ging. Gives quick starting — 
even flow. 


3, Dissolves and flushes away 
sediment left by other inks. 


4, Actually cleans your pen as 
it writes — keeps it out of the 
repair shop. 
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| CHANGE OF ADD 


DO or DIE (_) $1.00 


HISTORY OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 
$4.50 


Fiction: 
RETREAT, HELL! | | $3.00 


Other Books: 


LAST MAN OFF WAKE ISLAND [| $2.75 
GUADALCANAL DIARY [| $1.00 


TARAWA [) $2.00 

BATTLE FOR THE SOLOMONS [| $2.00 
All four (group price) $7.00 

BOOT [| $3.00 OUT IN THE BOONDOCKS [] $2.75 

THE SKY IS MY WITNESS [] $2.00 


INTO THE VALLEY [7] $2.00 
MODERN JUDO [|] $3.00 GET TOUGH [7] $1.00 


GUIDE TO ADMINISTRATION | | $2.00 


LEATHERNECK BOOK SHOP 


Marine Barracks © 8th and Eye Sts.. S. E. © Washington 25, D. C. 


Enclosed is $.....,....... for the publications checked above 


HEY MAC, make sure 
your Leathernecks. aint 
here .... Mail this card 
whenever you're trans- 
ferred ! ! 


RESS CARD 


Name (Print) 


Boot Camp Pit. No......... 
Where Did You Last Subscribe?... 
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THE LEATHERNECK 


6° ELL me,” a voice which sounded like sandpaper on 

a tar-roof grated into my sensitive ear, “how many 

man-hours of time and ergs of energy are wasted during a 

year in the Marine Corps in the business of gum-beating, ear- 
banging and scuttlebutt spreading?” 


“Gunny Saks!”, I exclaimed, as I whirled around to shake ~ 


his gigantic paw. “That,” I assured him, “would take an 
efficiency expert like yourself to determine. Offhand, though, 
I would say that it would be enough to take Tokyo and Berlin 
before next Michaelmas.” 

Although there is no record to prove that the Marine Corps 
Equipment Board is subsidizing my friend, Master Gunnery 
Sergeant Thomas Alva Saks, his actions would certainly lead 
to that conclusion. For years he has gone about creating the 
impression that his main mission in the Corps is to serve as 
an efficiency expert; devising ways, means and gadgets for 
conserving every spare second of time and every foot-ounce 
of kinetic and potential energy. 

I had not seen the Gunny in several years until the other 
day at Pendleton when he laid a heavy hand on my shoulder 
and greeted me with the above question. He was obviously 
pleased with my answer. 

“That's the way I figure it,” he replied happily. “That's 
why I have gone to the trouble of creating a few contrivances 
to help mechanize the Corps. Machinery saves time and labor 
and helps free Marines to fight. Come to my workshop and 
I'll demonstrate some of my latest inventions for you.” 

I did and here is what I saw: 


Pounders 


Perpetual-Motion-Gum-Beater, M-01: this fine Marching Pack Model 
does it for you. When wearer gets hot under collar, neck plate (A) 
shoots juice into transformer (B) which sends current into chair 
bottom (C) giving siestaing Mexican jumping bean hot seat which 
causes it to jump into the basket (D). Squirrel (E) then runs 
chow, revolving wheel (F) and making arms (G) and (H) beat gu 
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The Ever Reedy Posterior Grabber:— \\ 


This handy gadget frees Marines yet 
attains end results. Finishes phrase: 
“Knock off that grab-posterioring!" 


The Automatic Earbanger, M-!001: This model (C) onto dumb waiter (D) pulling 
is particularly useful for all office personnel. (€) and releasing mouse (F) which 
As the sergeant comes into office the fumes office girl (G) who jumps onto cha 
from his Stinkeroo cigar wilts the rose (A) her head on extension lever (H 
which tips fulcrum lever (B) tossing brick (I) and dropping earbanger ( 


The Save - Your - Arms- For - Useful - Purposes - Saluter, Model M-765432!. short arm saluter for thumb-to-nose gesture, (I) messhall bes 
Photo-Electric eye (A) registers the rank of approaching officer into arm for paying proper respects to chow at other end of tali™ 
microneonoscope (B) causing insignia of rank (C) to shine forth with UW) barroom handy for saluting bartender in a friendly magi 

appropriate brilliance and sending measured impulse through cable (D) to frequent intervals. Windmill attachment (K) is available only 
arm (E). Arm (F) enables you to salute ‘em coming and going. Auxiliary unfortunate enough to be doing duty in Washington or at so 
attachments for special purposes are (G) Going-My-Way-Saluter, (H) 


This Maganovox Scuttlebutt Spreader is able intensity of the scuttlebutt, passes through conglomerator (F) for mixing wire ni 
to take any bit of fact or fancy and build it colorification distortiogs (C) and is then overheard phone talk and, of course 3a 
Bnto something extra hot. The twin catch-all shot through ks by ten million volts observed keyhole views as w rg 
Fumor-receivers ned in to messhalls, across mountain- impressions of what ty¢ 
of latrine rumblings. out-of-mol ye plus office told salty corporal 
m-meter (B) gauges  effluvia the Product is braag 


similarly rugged station or base overrun with brass hats and gol SE om 
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dilors Report 


The Fourth Marines 


“I pledge you now—and I know you will join me in this 
pledge—that what we have lost we will regain, what we have * 
suffered we will repay—many times over.” 


WORDS are those of the former 


bmandant, General Thomas Hol- 
gye. , on the occasion of the fall of 
we ; in April, 1942. The pledge was 


ow made in the name of one of 
glorious of Marine units—the 
China Marines” of the Fourth 


ourth was caught in the Philip- 
the Jap sneak attack while on their 
ne after the longest period of serv- 
ide the United States by any Amer- 
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HOWARD 
The Old Fourth 


ilitary unit in history—nearly 15 

China where time and again their 
esence had kept the Japanese from 
Mae an uvert move. 


ay P Fourth fought valiantly on Bataan. 


t jungle peninsula, the Marines of 


gave an account of themselves 


will be long in forgetting. They 
e Japs at their own game, infiltrating 
the foe's lines. They exacted a tre- 
us toll. But for every Jap killed there 
ben more to take his place, no one to 
e our own fallen. 
pw of the Fourth made it to Corregi- 
it mostly they were killed, wounded 
tured in the bitter rearguard action 
g the withdrawal. Their remnants, 
g their commanding officer, Colo- 
uel L. Howard, went down with 
* and their name, perforce, was 
ae ym the Corps’ muster roll for 
ane since 16 April, 1914... . 
[. ‘et the Marines of Bataan and 
dor know this: The Fourth Marine 
nt now lives and fights again. It is 
the field, and it is in action along 
i that leads to regaining what has 
st; repaying that which has been 


2a 


ew Fourth Marines are the famed 
aiders! 

the Corps has earned the 
»nners of the Fourth in 


* 


redeeming the pledge to those who fell 
through no fault of their own, it is the 
Raiders. From Tulagi and Guadalcanal 
northward through the Solomon Islands, 
the Raiders have spearheaded virtually 
every amphibious offensive in the South 
Pacific. 

They have struck time and again with 
savage, deadly efficiency. They have pene- 
trated the Japanese front lines for weeks on 
end, roaming the foe’s domain, ripping his 
supply and communication lines and bring- 


SHAPLEY 
And the New 


ing terror to his bivouac areas. They have 
slaughtered the enemy by the thousands. 

They never have been beaten. 

Though their history under the name of 
Raiders was brief, the men of the new 
Fourth Regiment can say that they helped 
mightily in turning the tide of Japanese 
conquest—the same tide that the old 
Fourth stemmed for five long, bitter months 
in the Philippines. Now, too, the odds are 
more balanced—behind the new Fourth the 
lines are open for supplies and men. 

There are veterans who know the Jap 
among the new Fourth, just as there were 
veterans who knew the Jap in the old 
Fourth. Some of the Raiders have traveled 
the entire route from Tulagi. Their leader, 
for instance, is Lieut. Col. Alan A. Shapley 
of Detroit, who started with Carlson's 
Raider Battalion, became its commanding 
officer and then commander of all the Raid- 
ers when the four battalions were banded 
into a regiment last winter. 

To each Raider, present and future, vet- 
eran and new recruit, his selection to wear 
the mantle of the martyred Fourth. should 
be—and it surely is—an assignment to be 
performed in trust for all Marines. 

For the roots of Marine esprit de corps 
grow vigorously in the rich earth of tradi- 
to hallowed Marine 
yho prove their 


THE BOOK 


BORDAGES 

If you haven't al- 
ready read Sgt. Asa 
Bordages’ story about 

i Platoon ~ 

Mitchell ; 
and his cigars and 
the other Marines 
who took Talasea airport from the Japs 
on New Britain, don’t wait now to read 
this; turn to Page 15. If you have already 
read “Three Days—Five Miles,” perhaps 
you'd like to know that Bordages was 
feature writer for the New York World- 
Telegram before becoming a Marine Com- 
bat Correspondent. He also wrote “who- 
dunits” under the pseudonym “Mike Tea- 
gle,” co-authored a melodrama, “Brook- 
lyn, U. S. A.”, and did Hollywood script 
writing. He’s married to Gertrude Flynn, 
an actress, and they have a six-year-old 
daughter, Ellen. 


KILPATRICK 


For twelve years, 
James R. Kilpatrick 
snapped a 
shutter to 
everything from ac- 
cidents to celebrities 
for the Detroit News, 


specializing in picture stories for the Sun- 


day roto section. en war came he 
signed on as a Marine Combat Photog- 
rapher, asked for and got an assignment 
to duty with Marines in England where 
he made the pictures of the British Royal 
Marines on pp. 27-29 of this issue. Going 
to England was next best thing to a 
homecoming for Sgt. Kilpatrick because 
it gave him a chance to visit his parents, 
who still live in Scotland. He answers 
to the nickname of “Scottie’—given to 
him for obvious reasons. His wife is a 
newspaperwoman in Detroit. 


DeCHANT 


First Lieutenant 
Jack DeChant (John 
A. if you want to be 
formal) spent a year 
as Public Relations 
Officer with the 
First Marine Air- 
craft Wing in the Solomons living with 
the men of VMSB Squadron 234 whose 
experiences he tells about in an article on 
Page 20. VMSB 234 pasted the Japs from 
Guadalcanal to Bougainville, moving their 
base of operations northeastward as fast 
as Seabees could rebuild the air strips the 
pilots filled with pock marks. Lt. DeChant 
doubled as a columnist and managing 
editor of the New World, a Chicago 
Catholic publication, between his grad- 
uation from Marquette in 1939 and be- 
coming a Public Relations Officer. He’s 
aviation PRO at Headquarters. 


Picture Credits 

Corp. S. DeTreville, p. 66. 

Sgt. A. Fitzgerald, pp. 74, 75. 
Sgt. GS. Greitzer, pp. 58, 59. 
Sgt. V. Hanks, pp. 40, 41. 

Sgt. J. Kilpatrick, pp. 27, 28, 29. 
PFC J. Saffora, 
USMC, pp. 20- 
NBC, p. 46. 
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One of the first places they head for, when 


Hthey get back, is the neighborhood soda foun- 
hin and all its old associations ...among them, 

oca-Cola. Many places overseas, too, your 
American fighting man meets up with that 


Id friend... ice-cold Coca-Cola. It’s always 


ke word from home to hear the friendly 


reeting Have a “Coke” in a strange land. 


...or greeting friends at home and abroad 


Yes, around the globe, Coca-Cola stands for 
the pause that refreshes, —has become a symbol 


of our way of living. 


* * * 


In news stories, books and magazines, you read how 
much our fighting men cherish Coca-Cola whenever they 
get it. Luckily, they find Coca-Cola available in over 35 


allied and neutral countries round the globe. 


It’s natural for popular names to 


acquire friendly abb:eviations. That's 


why you hear Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 


COPYRIGHT 1044, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Her job—making 
filaments at a = sa 
Westinghouse defense 

plant; her hobby — 
roller skating; her SPEAKING 


cigarette— Camel. 


Its always CAMELS 
with me. They 
Suit my THROAT | 

_ and my TASTE | 


y 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N 


OSTLIER TOBACCOS 


FIRST THE SERVICE 


The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard is Camel. (Based on actual sales records. 
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